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MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


, 2634 Circle 
en o Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Returns to America October Ist. 
Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
S -Training, Musical Stenog- 
+ ro] set ym "Bublic and Private 
1 Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic — Interpretation — Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


309 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





PURDON ROBINSON 
y Lig | ART + { SINGIN, 
ocal Expert an iagnostician 

Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for yecal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for mony yesee.) 

Studio: 245 West 7 Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Expert — Coacn — Rerertoins 


Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 


57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S. Borce, Soprano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 


VOICE 
136 East 78th Street New York 


Telephone; Rhinelander 4468 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway New York City 
Summer course for teachers beginning June 15 





ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadwa 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna, 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


{5 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIS.. 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 
Only teacher of Maria CaseLorti, Coloratura 


litan Opera House Building 
a Gee New York City 


Bridgeport, Conn., Studio: 46 Cannon Street 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. 
411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E. GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


137 West 69th Street, New Yor! 
- F Telephone: Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
Teacuer of Vi0win Orcuestra Conpuctor 
Studio, 403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. (Wed. 4-7) 
Gorrties Instirure of Mustc 
1339 Union. Street, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
“Gottlieb Symphonic Ensemble” 
Community Orchestra 
Chamber Music Groups 
Address to October 8th: Mommoan Lake, N. Y. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Reponeat 
Carnegie Hal! Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO — TEACHER OF SINGING 





1425 Rroadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence; 2184 Ba ve., N.Y. 
Phone: 3967 Fordham 


EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 


Coacu ror Concert anp Operatic ARTISTS 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 1049 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 


CONCERT BARITONE 
anp TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER ann COACH 


; 502 Carnegie Hall 
Studios { 50 West 67th Street }New York City 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 
Special Summer Course begins June 18, 1923 





WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street New York 
Phone: 9828 Murray Hill 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned from Three Months’ Coneert Tour in Europe 
as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 699 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 


For appointments address: 
239 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
' TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel. 2105 River 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. Germain 
Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 


of Singing 
439 West End Avenue New York City 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers,’’ No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Class courses begin October 1. Private any time 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
id: 34G Park 








Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 


Will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Riverside 3469 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teacher of Allen MeQuhae 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Columbus 1405 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RiesperG, A, A. G. O. 

PTANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 

— Style; Liszt—Technic, Head of piano depart- 

nent, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 

ees Se iuemens Schuyler 3655, Courses 

arranged to suit ind: remen Personal 

address, 408 West 150th Strect. a! 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 





FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


udiog: est lew York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue : : z 
Phone: Schuyler 6870 
Studio open under assistant teachers until 
August 1. 


New York 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street ’ : 


H 3 New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
8 East 34th Street, New York 
Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES LA 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA passage 
New York City 


132 West 74th Street 8 
Phone: Columbus 0180 G. E. Patten, Secy. 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 


Instruction: Lehmann Method 
601 Carnegie Hall : : $ New York 
J. Cartall, Secy, 





LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone: 2118 Columbus New York 





JOHN BLAND 
Master of Calva 
aster o 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistact 
20 East 23rd Street | Raa | ame New York 
Telephone: Ashland 1234 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone Chelsea 9204 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIAN 
VOICE CULTURE. . ee 


230 East 62d Street 
Complet ical ed students 
fromt the beginning to’ the Lighest  pcthenien 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
rt in Berlin 
Address: 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New Yorx: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooxiyn: Academy of Musie 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


E til 
- pureps. aime, Z October, 1923 
est 54th 
Telephone: Circle Sos at Ie 


In 
Address: 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420 
ary and Ad d Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 














September 6, 1923 


S MARGOLIS tt 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New. York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Personal Representative 
Marie Gouled 25 West 42nd St., New York City 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


Teacher ¢ ee ‘ 
acher o 
Studio: as bea] a Bee, New York 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Managementt ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Gotel Hardi 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











<47con 














MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and agp oe yr orga 


Placing, Concert, Oratorio -_ 
CoachingOnly. Talented Pape ccepted 


Ensemble 
Ph ma fe oat and experience aes 
Voice 
Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


COURIER 





Vocal Te Teacher 


fulteas Endorsed by e 
est srtigs. Recommended by 
the N. Y. Evening Mail. 
A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Summer rses 





& NADWORNEY ™“cowriaro 
2 80 West Sist 5Slet qt 
A Tel. 1375 Bayonne 





RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER: - Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, 65th Street and Central 
Park West, New York City. 











AUTUMN 
MABELANNA CORBY 


ORBY-L 3Y-LE wii 
ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 











MARIO PAGANO yoice E CULTURE 


Pupils Prepared for 

era and Concert, also Coaching 
7-9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Puone Srechet 3853 


RoBertT _O’CONNOR 


New Yoru 


Grand 





Studio: 375 East Pisum Wrreet, 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 





“Not become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught yty * artistically. 
Teacher of 


HAGGERT Y-SNELL Vocal Music 
meray om wore sme, uss Petre tent | 


RUSSELL J. ENCLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerte—Recitals of his songs—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coaching 
Studio: 168 West End Ave., New York Telephone: 8838 Riverside 


HAYDN OWENS 


PLAINS ACCOMPANIES -COACE 
Conductor Ha oe ety 
1227 Kimball Bull - - 














SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 








VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a opment, as her method is 
not a theory but a Proven Fact. Trial 
by appointment only. Phone Columbus 
6645. Stadio: 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


See 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 


Membership Invited 








Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary - 


Care Musicians Clab 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


MACK 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 
era 
Apply: SECRETARY 
28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LESLEY 





Phone Pulaski 2055 








can HAMMANN |: 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


* GRAVES ATKINS 


Soprano 
839 North Dearborn Street 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 











OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—-ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Ceeil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 


Mellish, Fred Patton 
Marguerite Ringo, M ‘any, Jeannette Vreeland. 
Address 915 Carnegie Hall, N. 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO | © 


sition Fremstad, Mme. 
Feats ot rs reer ectine Mike Mardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 8103 Circle, New York 














JEANNE LE FEE 


FARDULY 


Concert Mezzo-Contralto and Voice Specialist 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Pupils qeepared for Concert, Opera and Oratorio 
pecial Summer courses now open 


Studios, rf West 86th St. Tel. Schuyler 1368 


> FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 


Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West86th St.,N.Y.C 
Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 





ete N. Y. 


Mme. Hildeg ard Hoffmann 


ra ail 0 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
en Boston Symphony Bs age ete. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal 4 internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice a 


and Coach.” 
orator and Course in ae in Diction. Post r for Overa, 
Drawing Ohto. p 





SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott. 


Residence: 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 


BETTY GRAY |; 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN BOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


LILY STRICKLAND 


FOUR SONGS FROM THE HILLS 
oe ed “Tre a ae — 








Address care fromend yp Bg 437 on Ave, N. ¥. 


WARFORD 22 


Mirman Opry 
(KRAFT 








Leas 435 Brenton. pas ¥. 
Concert - TENOR- Orat orioe 
Care of Frank La Fo 








14 West 68th &t., New York City 
w Concert 
VN GEHRKEN Sonecers. 
R “Able technic and fine d.”” — 
FR Brooki: one 
5 uv. yee ing unique reputation,”— 

687 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
381 West 
neix Ead Ave, 
Entrance 
INDORSES c xs 





MARY 


POTTER 


Contralto 


TOFT TRABILSEE 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 

Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many othera, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The fienies with a Message" 
Educational Recitals 


125 W. 86th St., N.Y 


Kate HOFFMANN #220 


Home Address: St. Paul. 





Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 








ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “<: 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Charch, Sunday Afternoons 
O37 West i2lst St, N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside, 


SS RUBANNI san 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tist St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 








R 
i 
E 
s 
A 
M 
U 
E 
L 





ARTHUR M. al hab 








i as ua... 
Chicago 
¢, DE GREGORIO 
8 rere 
Q Phone: 6261 Peon” 
HAZEL 
Concert Pianist 








Now in Europe 
MARK OSTER 
Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 14265 Kimball Bidg Chicago, it 


E°mMa A. DAMBMANNI 


Founder i 1 Pres. Southland me 











Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recital 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill 


BIRDICE BLY 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARGERY MORRISON 


Coach and Repetiteur 
FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE. 


BELLMAN sz8e10 


STUDIO 
Phone 7060 Endicott New York City 




















230 West 72 St 


aAm-2aP=z 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 5%h St.. New York City, 5329 Circle 








ae: le Hall Lnstruetion, dence 
Biudie, a1 Ww. #3 pepig Halk Vorsl patria. es\Seey 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


GenceaT PIANIGT 
Management: Ella May Smi 
Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orengies and Director Brick Church, Temp! 
Beth EI Union eal Seminary. 


412 Fifth Ave. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings *. a... and costume numbers, 
alties 
Address yd N. J. 








ew a 











AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 


College 
Tarrytown-cn-the-Hadsos, N, Y. 
Siudlo: 452 Sivorside Drive, Row York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFE ussist'imrerial Opere 
H. ROMANOFF vramstic soorane 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
‘all languages. 





we IVAN TARASOFF "sci" 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 





After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y¥. 


For all information apply to the President, 


1730 Broadway, New York 








MUSICAL COURIER 


September 6, 1923 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Eee Pianos 


Norwalk, Ohio 














Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


New York City 











RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


BOOKING TOUR 1923-24 


Yorkville Concerts (E. 86 St.) Thurs. Nights. 
Office: 1503 Third Ave., New York 





HERMAN SPIELTER 
Author | ‘MANUAL OF pealtion wr’ 
Instructer of Mane. 


tudios 30 West Tist | St. ay * gag 
“ {3 516 West 180th Sen ‘New York 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 





A Soprano 
435 Liscale Place. Breoklya. N. Y. 





J. WARREN Conductor — Coach — Accompanis! 


STUDIOS: 
et... 2297 le 


H. VW. Maurer 


Specialist in VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York C 
Residence: 867 East ‘roth Street, Bronx, N. 


HAROLD A. LORING 


LECTURE — RECITALS 
American Indian Music 
Assisted by 
A tull-blood Sioux Indian 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, ist Violi Lucia Neldmerds, Viola 
Isabel Rausch, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 

















LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


weekly ann MUSICAL NEWS & 
fiers ‘or 3d gad the latest news 
of the ae | Subscription 4 dol- 
lars a year post free, 
A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a thor- 
oughly sound and interesting shilling re- 
view, eited that brilliant young singer 
Ursula Greville. Subscription 3 lars « 
year post free, 


Both are published by 


J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 
24 Bernere Street, London. W. 1, England 











SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
wd is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper to be correct as 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 


like *Madeigale,”? 
Trovatore,”’ “Humores- 
*Barcarolle,"* 
Melody in F,”’ “But- 
ferfly,’’ “ Harlekin,’’ 
“Shepherd's Dance,’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
nts, Marche de Con- 
“ll Puritani, e4 “The 
Brock, ° “La Scintilla,"’ 
“Mazurka No.2,'"‘The Palms,”* 
and practically all the other 
etandard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 


When buy music, select the dealer 
who re You'll betas the best 


2,000 classical and sta: 
— free on request. ~ 
Ask your. dealer to show 


Rudiments forthe Plano” 
ments for the Violin ™ 


YY MUSIC 
est 40th St., New York 


eee AR io 











Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 
lf Not, Why? 





Read—“Tur Secezts or Svencatt” 
By J. H, Deval 


And You'll Find Out. 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 


Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 Bow Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its — 
maker 

q Its continued use ‘tn euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability =f % S $s 
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ZAZA LAST REVIVAL OF RAVINIA PARK SEASON 


Florence Easton Surprises Admirers in Vivacious Role—Kingston and Danise Also Win Favor—Andrea Chenier and 


Ravinia, September 1—A repetition of Andrea Chenier 
on Sunday evening, August 26, ushered in the last week 
y The performance of the Giordano 
opera was in every respect meritorious and must be counted 
performances witnessed this 
Lauri-Volpi made a sensation as Andrea Chenier. 
It is, without doubt, one of his best roles and the one in 
which he made the greatest impression in these surroundings. 
He acted the part with the enthusiasm of youth and sang it 


of the Ravinia season. 


among the best 
Ravinia. 


with such beauty of tone as 
to give a heavenly pleasure to 
the ear. Lauri-Volpi has cer- 
tainly an unusual voice and 
sings with distinction even 
though at times he commits 
musical sins, which on this oc- 
casion were not to be detected. 
It was a performance com- 
pletely in his favor as a singer 
and actor and his stupendous 
success must have shown him 
the esteem in which he is held 
at Ravinia. Giuseppe Danise 
was excellent as Gerard. Here 
is an artist most serviceable 
to the company and who gen- 
erally scores 100 per cent. 
On this occasion he was in 
splendid form and satisfied the 
most severe listeners, and his 
performance was pronounced 
a model for other baritones. 
Florence Easton, who has sung 
many roles this season at 
Ravinia, finds in the role of 
Madeleine another vehicle to 
exploit her talent as a singer, 
as well as to shine as an act- 
ress. She sang gloriously and 
made a poignant portrayal of 
the unhappy heroine. The 
other roles were capably 
handled and a word of praise 
is due the chorus, which sang 
the charming choral of the 
first act exquisitely. The 
performance was under the 
vigorous and alert baton of 
Maestro Papi, who, it was said. 
had conducted the same score 
the previous week for the 
first time in his career, yet 
he did not require the use of 
a score to give the exact cue 
to his orchestra, as well as 
to the singers. Papi has a 
phenomenal memory. To con- 
duct without the use of notes 
is in itself not a great diffi- 
culty. Many conductors are 
able to do this at home, but 
few of them have enough as- 
surance to accomplish this 
feat publicly. Papi conducts 
from memory, not as a pose, 
but in order to give the best 
to the opera patrons as well 
as to the singers and to the 
men in the orchestra. A con- 
ductor who has his nose glued 
to the score is of no use now- 
adays. He is obsolete and a 
drawback to any* opera com- 
pany. There is one of that 
kind at Ravinia, and he should 
be eliminated next season, 
But to come back to Papi: 
he conducted Chenier to vic- 
tory, never giving a wrong cue 
—always ready to support a 
singer with his orchestra, his 
work with the baton was most 
efficient. 

OrcHESTRA CoNcERT, AUGUST 

27 


The soloists at the regular 
Monday night concert, which 
by the way was the last of the 
season, were Josephine Luc- 
chese, the popular young 
songstress, who has made 
many friends at Ravinia dur- 
ing the season; Leon Rothier 


and Jacques Gordon, the latter one-of the most popular artists 
Mr. Gordon, a violinist of first rank, 
concert master of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, had 
on many occasions this summer, the distinct honor of con- 
ducting the orchestra at various concerts given during the 
He was as efficient with the baton as with the bow. 
The concert under review was directed by Louis Hasselmans. 


Zaza, Aucust 28. 


appearing at Ravinia. 


season. 











ter most sympathetic 
full contentment. 


mous in their praise. 
Other Operas Repeated—Season Closes 


thetic Cascart and Vicente Ballester, as the mingling Bussy 
Florence Easton surprised her most sanguine admirers by 
the manner in which she acted the role. Easton is another 
operatic singer, who may be called a grande dame on and 
off the stage. There is nothing common about Easton. She 
is distinction itself. Her Zaza, therefore, could not be vulgar, 
but she allowed herself full freedom and that reversal in 
her make-up was capital in making her Zaza a beautiful 
creation. Her Zaza was a typical cabaret singer, one that 


season at 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
who, since finishing a brilliant season as guest artist with the Chicago Opera Association last spring, has 
been delighting audiences in Europe and South America. In Paris and Monte Carlo, Miss Muzio trinmphed 
= in Traviata, Tosca, Trovatore, Aida and Boheme and at her last performance in Monte Carlo, which was in 
Traviata, the management was so impressed by her beautiful singing and acting that, following a moat 
enthusiastic demonstration on the stage, she was presented with a silver laurel wreath. She is now singing 
again at the Colon, Buenos Aires, with her usual success, being heard in the same repertory as above, and 
Manon in addition. Toscanini and the Board of Directors of La Scala recently cabled to ask if Miss Muzio 
would give some special performances there next season, but this will be impossible owing to her contract 
with the Chicago Opera and her tour of concerts in the United States, 


> HHUA LOS 


PUL LLL 





could be encountered in an European music hall. It was 
vivacious, languorous, spiteful, amicable, carefree, but not 
common, a mixture of good and bad that made the charac- 


The first performance this season of Leoncavallo’s Zaza, 


the last revival of the season, was beautifully given, with 
Florence Easton appearing in the title role; Ina Bourskaya 
as the mother, Anaide; Philine Falco as the frivolous 
Floriana; Margery Maxwell, the faithful Natalia; Morgan 
Kingston a Milio Dufresne; Giuseppe Danise the sympa- 


Chicago, September 1.—Chicago is to have two weeks of one performances. 
opera by the Wagnerian Opera Company next month, when 
the re-organized company will come to the Studebaker 


Theater to present a repertory of fifteen operas in twenty- 


August 
nouncement which the Philadelphia Orchestra has made of 


The operas by 
the exception of two, will be included 
eight years, Chicago is to hear the Ring in complete pet 
(Continued on page 26.) 


Vocally, as ever, Miss Easton gave 
Her top notes were as voluminous as her 
medium and her colleagues on and off the stage were unani 
Two Italian leading sopranos of the 
(Continued on page 26.) 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PLANS ANNOUNCED FOR 1923-24 


One Hundred and Six Concerts Scheduled for the Season— 
Noted Soloists Listed for Appearances—An 
Additional Series. on Mondays 


30.—Conspicuous in the an 


the plans for its twenty-fourth 


season is a_ tribute from 
Georges Enesco, the Rou 
manian composer - conductor 
violinist, to whom Leopold 


Stokowski entrusted the or 
chestra during his midwinter 
vacation last season. “Almost 
before | knew it, I was in 
the United States,” says Mr 
Enesco in recording his Amer 
ican experiences, “and receiv 
ing my first impression of the 
greatness of American or 
chestras with Mr. Stokowski’s 
incomparable players in Phila- 
delphia. As a student who has 
made an earnest effort to ap 
praise the work of every im 
portant orchestra in Europe, 
I take the utmost pleasure in 
telling my American readers 
how extremely proud they 
ought to be to count. this 
among their other unique and 
superlative possessions — the 
most magnificent symphony 
orchestra in the world.” 
_ If any confirmation of this 
fact were needed here, this 
graceful acknowledgment from 
Mr. Enesco would do much 
to strengthen it. Philadelphia 
18, however, keenly alive to 
the important position which 
the orchestra holds at home 
and abroad and is desirous of 
hearing it, so that out of the 
106 con erts scheduled for the 
coming seventy-six 
will be given in Philadelphia 
As heretofore, there will be 
hiity-two concerts in the sym 
phony series, on Friday after 
noons and Saturday evenings, 
in the Academy of Music, the 
first performances being sched 
uled for October 5 and 6 
An additional series of six 
concerts,-on Monday evenings, 
will also be given in the Acad- 
emy tor those who cannot ob 
tain seats for the larger series 
The children’s concerts, on 
Monday and Wednesday after 
noons, will number eight in 
stead of six as for the past 
year, and at the request of the 
Board of Education three 
separate concerts will be piven 
solely for public school pupils 
The Philadelphia Forum will 
have. four performances with 
explanatory talks by Mr. Sto 
kowski, and there will be one 
appearance each for the ex 
ercises of the Philadelphia 
Award and for the Teachers’ 
Convention during the Christ 
mas holidays. In response to 
the invitation of the Orchestra 
Association, the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto will yom 
forces with the orchestra for a 
gala performance of see 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony 
under Mr. Stokowski’s dire 
tion, on March 6. This will 
be the first time that the choir 
has sung under any conductor 
other than its own 

Several new names hgure m 
the list’ of Wanda 
Landowska, an artist of unique 
gifts, who has revived in 


season, 


S¢ rhe sts, 


terest in the fascinating harpsichord music of the 17th and 
18th centuries, will make her American debut with the or 
(Continued on page 23.) 


CHICAGO TO HEAR COMPLETE RING FOR FIRST TIME IN EIGHT YEARS 


Wagnerian Opera Company Will Present It in October—Cimini Conducting in Italy—Greetings from Vacationing Artists 
—Pareto Joins Civic Opera Company—Libushka School Issues Attractive Catalogue 


Richard Wagner, with 
For the first time in 
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A GOLDEN MEAN IN SCHOOL MUSIC EDUCATION 


The Happy Medium Between the Scalers and Songers as Concluded by Prof. Charles W. Farnsworth, of Teachers’ College 


[Prof. Farnsworth always speaks in an interesting 
manner. The natural orejudice with which so many 
teachers surround themselves is after all pathetic. The 
failure on the part of some people to see virtue in others 
simply because they disagree as to method or some other 
trivial thing has handicapped and retarded the subject 
of school music. Happily, little disturbances of this 
character are less frequent, and each year finds teachers 
more willing to follow the advice of Prof. Farnsworth.— 
The Editor.] 


When our able president asked me to prepare a pape? 
for this conference, he also suggested that I take as my 
subject one presented in the last chapter of Education 
[hrough Music, written some fifteen years ago. Since 
that time, as a canal man would say, “A good deal of water 
has run over the sill,” especially in the educational world; 
so that | am very glad to have this opportunity to state 
again, in the light of added experience, what I believe 
should be the guiding principle for testing our aims in school 
music 

In the earlier statement under the caption The Broad and 
Narrow View of Education in Relation to Music, the nar- 
row view was described as including two opposite methods 
of teaching. One we might describe as the intellectual ap- 
peal, and the other as the emotional. Both were narrow 
because each ignored the truth that the other stood for. 
The broad way was advocated as one in which that which 
was true in the opposing methods was harmonized and 
adapted to the needs of the pupils. In the present treatment 
you will observe that | have changed my title to A Golden 
Mean in Music Education, as expressing more clearly the 
exact relationship of the way advocated in contrast to the 
opposing methods of the narrow way—those that over-em- 
speaies reading on one hand, as against those who over- 
emphasize song singing on the other. 

Will you allow me, for the sake of comparison, to quote 
my earlier statement: 

The narrow view of music teaching produces two dis- 
tinct types of work, The first emphasizes the intellectual 
element, and makes sight singing its goal. It has two ad- 
vantages. The work lends itself to definite measurement; 
written exercises and singing show what it accomplishes; 
the world’s coarse thumb and finger can easily plumb its 
results, It gets these results by utilizing formal methods, 
and so is dear to the hearts of many teachers in systemat- 
ized schools. It places its emphasis upon the eye rather 
than upon the ear; hence a larger number of teachers of 
general subjects are able by its means to get results. 


The second type, which emphasizes the emotional element, *, 


though diametrically opposed to that just described, is 
classified under the narrow view because it also is im- 
patient to get results. It asks, “Why all this harrowing 
preparation for results? The pupils are already over- 
stimulated to think. We want them to feel. Let us gather 
all the honey of feeling from the flowers of song, and trust 
to nature for providing the blossoms.” Supporters of this 
view are not merely those temperamentally emotional, but 
also philosophers and leaders of educational thought, who 
feeling the significance and value of music, and realizing 
how much it means to society, naturally think that the 
time spent in schools on music should be taken up with 


songs that will inculcate friendship, love of home, love of 
nature, of one’s country and of God. When the advocates 
of this type see the entire time of the singing period taken 
up with the practicing of scales and the other machinery 
ot sight singing, and observe that the song materia! used is 
vapid, both musically and poetically, written down to the 
children in order to enable them to read the music, the 
song being treated as an exercise made interesting, they are 
naturally disgusted with the whole American effort at sight 
singing, and say, “Away with it all. Let us do as they do 
very largely in Germany, Let the teacher, with violin in 
hand, lead the children, thus reducing the mental effort on 
their part to simply imitation, and placing the whole em- 
phasis on the emotional side.” 

These two pictures will not be recognized by those who 
advocate either extreme; for they will call them caricatures. 
The sight singer will say that through his discipline the 
pupil is enabled to sing in parts and gets an understanding 
of music, and an appreciation and reafization of its beauty 
and power that he otherwise could not; and hence his em- 
phasis on the method is justified, While those who put the 
stress on the immediate effect of song singing and tonal 
delivery will say that in so doing the children are brought 
directly in touch with the beautiful in music, thus stimulat- 
ing a taste and appreciation which will be the foundation 
of real enjoyment, and which no amount of mere technical 
training would ever give. 

That there ig some substantial truth in both these state- 
ments cannot be denied, for when either extreme is effec- 
tively carried out, no doubt much of the claim made for it 
is realized. An exceptional teacher who organizes his work 
about the central idea of note reading may cut out all that 
does not lead directly to this end, and through his skill and 
enthusiasm as a teacher succeed in carrying along his pupils 
to such success in accomplishment that general enthusiasm 
and interest are awakened, and as the pupils mature, much 
valuable musical experience is realized. 

On the contrary, a gifted leader in song work may so 
handle the singing of his pupils that they seem to learn 
to read, sufficiently for ordinary purposes at any rate, 
with little conscious effort. A deep and genuine love for 
the beautiful in music is awakened in pupils that seems to 
overcome the difficulties of note reading; but such unusual 
teachers on either side are rare. We cannot judge of the 
aims Of a method by the exceptional teachers that employ 
it) for. our work is to be done by those of us who have 
neither. the organizing genius of one type, nor the mag- 
netic, enthusiasm of the other. Our plan of teaching, 
whether in the choice of material or in its use, must be 
thought out so that it can be used by the ordinary teacher. 
In this respect it should be like a Ford machine—as nearly 
fool-proof as it possibly can be. 

The difficulty with these two extremes is that in the hands 
of the average teacher, with the limited time for music, we 
are likely to get in one case hours of mechanical drill with 
little singing for the joy of the music, and yet at the same 
time sufhcient skill in reading is not attained to awaken the 
joy of accomplishment; while in the other type of teach- 
ing, we are just as likely to get superficial and flabby emo- 
tional interest in sentimental songs with no real attainments 
of either ideals with reference to genuine expressive sing- 
ing, or love for the finest in song literature. At the same 
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time, the work that has been done has so cut out the sys- 
tematic drill necessary for note reading that the maturing 
child, especially if he is a boy, turns from music with little 
conception of it as an art, and no respect for it as an 
achievement. 

Let us be perfectly fair and admit that even the able 
teachers who follow one or the other of these extremes 
often accomplish something. For instance, those who cut 
out all extraneous activities and confine themselves closely 
to the question of sight singing are able, by the time the 
pupils reach the upper grades, and especially in the high 
school, to do part work, and give large works like cantatas 
and oratorios that have musical value. The objection to 
this, apart from possible voice strain, is that the value 
realized can only be taken advantage of by a small per cent. 
of the total number of pupils who enter the schools. The 
large majority of the school population drops out towards 
the latter part of the upper grades; hence, they are limited 
in their musical experience to a discipline, the benefits of 
which they seldom have the opportunity to realize. While 
those who put the emphasis on effective musical delivery, 
with less attention to the notation, do satisfy the musical 
needs of the elementary and early grammar grades; but 
just when the adolescent child commences to anticipate the 
maturer outlook on life and human accomplishment, and 
has awakened in him an interest in the master pieces of 
art, he finds himself unable to satisfy his desire because of 
the lack of technical training. He is not far enough re- 
moved from childhood to still enjoy those simple melodic 
expressions of the race, which so captivate those who have 
a mature musical taste; hence, he feels a growing distaste 
for music, as something for which he is not fitted, or 
which is childish and effeminate. 

It is evident that the golden mean between these two 
extremes, the significance of which is the adaptation of 
means to need cannot be exactly the same for any two com- 
munities or groups of teachers. Nor can it be stated in 
objective terms. We can only describe the controlling 
motive in the work—suggest its spirit. At the same time 
we must have in mind the needs of the total number of 
those who attend school, and not merely of those who 
finish the curriculum, this need being a musical experience 
and a technical skill that shall not only give pupils imme- 
diate satisfaction, but lay the basis for developing enjoy- 
ment of the art in after life. The question arises, is it 
possible to make a statement that will embody the con- 
trolling principle to guide us in the many complex ques- 
tions of varying methods and material presented? The 
difficulty of such a statement is that if it is specific enough 
to act as a guide, it is apt to be too narrow to cover all the 
problems involved; and if it is broad enough to cover all 
our needs, it becomes too general-to be of much practical 
value. Realizing this difficulty, I am, however, going to 
make an attempt at stating what should be the ultimate 
aim of our school music teaching; for only by so defining 
our objective can we indicate the path of the golden mean 
to be followed towards its realization. Hence, this dis- 
cussion will present two aspects; one the musical end to be 
sought, and the other, its application to our procedure in 
music teaching. 

Professor Mitchell, in Structure and Growth of the Mind, 
says: “Our interest in an object may be one of three kinds: 
(1) Theoretical or intellectual, when our interest has no 
direct bearing on our practical life; (2) Practical, when 
some act induces us to study how it can or should be done. 
Moral acts are included here. (3) Aesthetic, when our 
interest is in the object for its own sake, with no ulterior 
motive of discovering its characteristics or finding its use- 
fulness.” 

Interest in music no doubt belongs to the third of these 
types, when we cut out all advantage to the self in music, 
which may arise in playing or singing or showing off in any 
way, and confine our interest to the aesthetic field, where it 
belongs. It is then safe to say that the controlling motive 
that makes us desire music is its power of beautiful expres- 
sion. There are times, especially in pure instrumental 
music, when we can reverse the same words, getting a 
closer meaning, and say that what draws us is the expres- 
sion of beauty. But where words are used (almost uni- 
versally in our schools), the words “beautiful expression” 
come nearer to stating the fact. It is not beauty only, nor 
expression only, but expression the controlling idea and 
determiner of the type of beauty that accompanies it. It 
may be the thought of the words, as in songs, and all vocal 
music; in movement of the body, as with very young chil- 
dren, as far as our schools go; or we may go a step fur- 
ther and adapt our words so as to express some incident 
of religious, social or political interest. However it may 
be, most school music is an expression of something. The 
other factor—that which gives the expressive value when 
combined with music, is in the beauty of the music. Hence, 
you will, I am sure, agree with me that the ultimate pur- 
pose of school music is not for knowledge, for conduct, 
for technique, or for discipline, however much they may all 
enter into the total result of what music gives, but simply 
and directly,’ beautiful expression. 

Don’t let me be misunderstood. Beautiful expression, 
when joined with words or movement, is often sought with- 
out any reference to what is expressed, and the opposite 
is also true. We often seek to intensify the expression of 
beauty by suggestions that are outside of the field of music. 
An example of the first type may be found in Italian opera, 
for instance, where in utter disregard of the suggestion 
of the words, the composer seeks only to satisfy the sensu- 
ous enjoyment of beautiful melody; while in the second, 
the creator of pure music attempts by titles and programs 
to intensify his effect, without any respect to the limita- 
tions of music itself. 

Now for the second aspect—the application of our aim— 
it is obvious, as we have said, that most of our musical 
activity in the schools is along the lines of beautiful expres- 
sion. If this is so, all that we choose to sing, and the man- 
ner in which we sing it, should be governed by this con- 
trolling thought. “Are we getting beautiful expression by 
what we do and the way in which we do it?” The objec- 
tion will be immediately raised, “This standard is impossi- 
ble of application. Before we can sing beautifully, we must 
know how to breathe rightly, produce good tones, and 
articulate well.” Let me grant at once that such technical 
ends are to be attended to. The question is not whether we 
shall or shall not do such technical things, but whether, if 
in cog Paige we constantly keep in mind the ultimate pur- 
poses they are to serve, and not let them become ends in 
themselves; not just breathing exercises to see how long 
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we can keep our lungs filled, and how long it takes to empty 
them; not dull vocal exercises, harping on the vowel “oo,” 
and hoping that by some hokus-pokus its intractable 
vowel sisters will be rightly produced, not exercises that 
often induce the very thing we don’t want, by trying to 
put the “s’s” and “t’s” onto the ends of words that have 
a way of leaving them off in song; not merely by the atten- 
tion to all these details of technical control, but by giving 
a proper motive for such details through having in mind 
their purpose—the effort at getting beauty; in other words, 
keeping to the golden mean by having the ultimate aim 
always in mind, If my experience is right, where we fail 
most is not in that we seek to give separate technical drills, 
but in that we do not -unite the drills with their purpose— 
beautiful expression. We give the pupils the technical 
drill, but leave the most difficult part of the problem—its 
practical application—almost unpractised. 
(To be continued) 


St. Denis and Shawn Experiment with Clavilux 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn in Peterborough, N. H., 
have just completed one of the most unique experiments in 
dance history. Thomas Wilfred, inventor of the Clavilux 
Color Organ, went up to Mariarden, the summer camp of 
Denishawn, and he and Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn 
worked out a program of Soundless Dance, with the Color 
Organ. It has long been a belief of Miss St. Denis that 
the dance is an independent art and that it does not neces- 
sarily require the sister art of music. Thus, in working out 
a combination of dance, followed by a similar geometric 
form on the screen from the color organ, she showed the 
infinite possibilities of the welding of rhythm and color. As 
a final number in the Peterborough performance, the natural 
progression was shown: rhythm, color and tone, 

Although the time for experimenting was very short, the 
results were more than adequate and it opened up an entirely 





RUTH ST. DENIS AND TED SHAWN 


photographed with Thomas Wilfred, inventor of the Clavilur 
Color Organ, 


new field, for musician as well as dancer and color artist. 
Louis Horst, musical director for Miss St. Denis, has become 
interested in working out themes for the color images that 
parallel their movement, which is first given to the audience 
in similar rhythm by the dancers. Eventually, with time 
and study a complete coordination may be achieved, but 
the ground has been broken for the natural sequence of 
movement, color and music, independent and related. 


Huberman Playing in South America 


Word has been received from Buenos Aires that Bronislaw 
Huberman, the Polish violinist, broke all attendance records 
in his success in that city at his first concert on August 4 
last, which opened his South American tour. He is to 
appear there as soloist with the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Richard Strauss, conducting, and is the only soloist 
who has been engaged to play with the organization there. 


Fultons Celebrate Fortieth Anniversary 


About 200 friends of Mr. and Mrs. John M. Fulton at- 
tended the outing, clam bake and barn dance held on August 
}18 at the Fulton country home at Elmsford in celebration 
of their fortieth anniversary. Many gifts were received 
by the couple, including one from the Ladies’ Guild of St. 
Joseph’s Church. Mr. Fulton is treasurer of the Musicians’ 
Club of New York. 


Mme. Kaufmann Returning from Europe 


Minna Kaufmann, the well-known vocal teacher, who is 
spending the summer abroad in travel and study with Marie 
Lehmann, will return to America early this month and 
reopen her studios in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Many of Mme, Kaufmann’s pupils are appearing with suc- 
cess in concert and opera. 


Maier and Pattison in Philadelphia 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison have been engaged by the 
Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia, in their Sunday series 
for April 6. Mr. Pattison is in England at present and will 
shortly be joined there by Mr. Maier, who has been spend- 
ing the summer at Aix-les-bains, France. 
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CINCINNATI OPERA SEASON 
ESTABLISHES RECORD SUCCESS 





La Gioconda Sung at Closing Performance—Concerts Mark 
Fall Industrial Exposition—Notes 


Cincinnati Ohio, August 23.—The fourth season of the 
Zoo Grand Opera Company, just closed, was a gratifying 
success. While there have not been any official figures given 
out, it is safe to say that the future of the venture is assured. 
There was a large audience at the final performance, on 
August 17, when La Gioconda was again sung. The com- 
pany this season was the best ever heard here. Much 
credit is due director Ralph Lyford, for his untiring efforts 
to give the public the best. 


Concerts AT Fatt Exposition 


There were a number of special concerts in connection with 
the Fall Festival and Industrial Exposition which opened 
here on August 23. Under the direction of Charles Eisen, 
chairman of the Music Committee, a number of prominent 
artists are appearing at different times. These include Cy- 
rena Van Gordon, Helene Kessing, George Mulhauser, Irene 
Duve, Edward Fehring, Marie Houston, Herbert Schatz, 
Matilda Brooks, Edward Woelters, and Joseph Schultze. 
Each Sunday afternoon the Fall Festival Orchestra, under 
the direction of George R. Myers, gives a concert in Music 
Hall. There are also a number of well-known bands here, 
and a festival chorus of more than 100 voices under the 
direction of John J. Fehring. 


Notes 
Henry Froelich and wife have returned from a trip to 
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California. He will again be the director of the orchestra 
at the Grand Opera House, 

The eighty-second Wurlitzer Benevolent Concert was giv- 
en on August 23, at the U, S. Playing Card Company’s radio 
station. It was under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Dunning. 

A special musical service was enjoyed at the Shinkle M. 
E. Church, Covington, Ky., on August 19. The combined 
choruses of Shinkle M. E Church and St. Paul’s M. E, 
Church, were heard, The soloists were Bertha Schuster, 
soprano; Alfred Junkind, tenor; John Yoakley, bass, and 
Ben C. DeCamp, organist and director. Ww 


O’Neill Work Scored for Werrenrath 


Norman O'Neill, whose incidental music to Barrie's Mary 
Rose caused favorable comment in America two seasons 
ago, has written a work for baritone and orchestra which 
is being especially scored for Reinald Werrenrath for the 
coming season, It is a beautiful composition, very modern 
and very virile. It has not definitely been decided with which 
orchestra this work will be performed, or rather permission 
has not been given to announce it. 


La Forge-Berumen Pupil to Play for Claussen 


Kathryn Kerin, who ranks as one of the most talented 
pianists from the La Forge-Bertimen School, left New York 
on August 18 for a European tour with Julia Claussen. 

Miss Kerin will play Mme. Claussen’s accompaniments 
and will also appear as soloist. The tour will last six months, 
and will cover Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and 
Austria. 
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EUGENE GOOSSENS 
By John F, Porte 








[This article, by John F. Porte, well-known English 
writer on music and musicians, author of a biography of 
Edward MacDowell, is of especial interest now in view 
of the fact that Mr. Goossens will pay his first visit to 
the United States this fall in the capacity of conductor 
ion | /(N. Y.) Symphony Orchestra,—The 

itor 


Eugéne Goossens was born in London, May 26, 1893, 
of Belgian parents resident there. In 1903 he entered the 
Bruges Conservatoire, but changed in 1906 to an English 
school, the Liverpool College of Music, where he carried 
forward his musical studies. In the year following this he 
returned to London and won the Liverpool Scholarship for 
violin playing at the Royal College of Music. Here, like 


more than one student who is now famous, he studied com- 
position under Sir Charles V. Stanford, later to stray far 
from the academical, although often inspired style of his 
professor 

From 1911 to 
Hall Orchestra, 
gained valuable 
ments and during this time 


MABEL 
RITCH 


1915, Goossens was a member of the Queen's 
London, under Sir Henry J. Wood. He 
practical experience of orchestral require- 
personally conducted his first 
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© George 
M. Kessleve 


A Satisfying Artist 


Miss Ritch has a splendid liquid con- 
tralto voice of excellent range and flexi- 
bility. She displayed intelligence in the 
rendering of her songs and a true compre- 
hension of their dramatic import, and the 
varied emotions suggested in the verses 
were reflected in her expressive face. 
She has beauty, a graceful bearing and 
winning manner, and is refreshingly free 


from 


affectations and mannerisms.— 


Brooklyn Citizen. 


Concert Direction 


EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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orchestral works, the Varia- 
tions on a Chinese Theme, 
op. 1, and the symphonic 
poems, Perseus, op. 8, and 
Ussian, op, 11. 

Near the end of 1915, Sir 
Thomas Beecham decided to 
give the obviously capable 
young man a chance at op- 
eratic conducting, and he ac- 
cordingly invited him to 
conduct his production of 
Stanford's The Critic, dur- 
ing the opera season at the 
Shaftesbury Theater. Goos- 
sens scored such a brilliant 
success with his professor's 
caustic opera that Beecham 
attached him permanently to 
his opera company. Since 
then Goossens has conduct- 
ed many important operatic performances. After the com- 
pulsory retirement of Sir Thomas Beecham, he joined the 
co-operative ranks of the succeeding British National Opera 
Company and is one of the present-day conductors at Covent 
Garden, 

Successes followed Goossens as an orchestral peadeniey 
until he definitely established himself in the front rank of 
European conductors. One of his most successful efforts 
was the conducting of a concert of British music in Berlin. 

As a performer, Goossens was for a few years known to 
lovers of chamber music as a member of a quartet known 
as the Philharmonic String Quartet. He is also a good 
pianist as well as an excellent violinist, and has frequently 
appeared in public in this capacity to take part in perform- 
ances of his own works, 

Wuat He Has Written. 

The number of Goossens’ compositions is good, and shows, 
at least, earnestness for his age. His op. 1 consists of 
Variations on’/a Chinese Theme, for orchestra. It is in- 
teresting for its clever harmonic and orchestral handling, 
but there is nothing very compelling for the average music- 
lover, Other orchestral works include: Miniature Phan- 
tasy, for string orchestra, op. 2; symphonic poem, Perseus, 
op. 8; Symphonic Prelude to a Poem by Ossian, op. 11; 





EUGENE GOOSSENS 


scherzo, Tam o' Shanter, op. 17a; Poem, for violin and 
orchestra, op. 25. Of these, Tam o’ Shanter is best known. 
Goossens’ lately issued orchestra work The Eternal 


Rhythm is a fine affair and was perhaps more immediately 
successful than any of his early compositions. The sugges- 
tion offered by its title is carried out by the restless, under- 
lying energy of the music. This piece romises more for 
its composer than anything else of his | know. Goossens 
has done an overture and incidental music to Verhaeren’s 
Philip Il. The prelude was first played on August 27, 1919, 
under the composer's direction at a Queen’s Hall (London) 
Promenade Concert. 

Of Goossens’ chamber music I cannot speak at all highly. 
It is all very clever, but lacks the intimate beauty that is 
always felt and looked for in this branch of music, Notable 
among his chamber music are an early octet for flute, clari- 
net, horn, harp and strings, op. 3; Four Sketches, op. 5, 
for flute, violin and piano, and a suite of three pieces, op. 6, 
for flute, violin and harp, of which, in the last named, the 
second number, Serenade, is the most enduringly pleasing. 
At op. 7, Five Impressions of a Holiday, for piano, flute 
and cello, we come upon some interesting music, made so, 
perhaps, by the suggestion given by its titles: In the Hills, 
By the Rivers, The Water Wheel, The Village Church, At 
the Fair. 

In the Fantasy for string quartet, op. 12, and the String 
Quartet in C, op. 14, we find little to interest, beyond seeing 
a modern idea of chamber music. The Two Sketches, for 
string quartet, op. 15, By the Tarn and Jack o’ Lantern, are 
rather pleasing, however, and the former sounds well in 
its later dress for string orchestra. The Quintet in one 
movement for pianoforte and strings, op. 23, is considered 
one of the most important of Goossens’ compositions. It is 
difficult, advanced and technically clever, but I fail to see 
any signs of great music making in it, and it is only pleasing 
at times when it is not monotonously skillful. There is much 
more in the same composer's The Eternal Rhythm, for or- 
chestra, which I haye mentioned. 

His Soncs. 

Goossens has written some songs with more or less success. 
In op. 9, we have Chanson de Fortunio, and Chanson de Bar- 
berine, with words by Alfred de Musset. In op. 16, there 
are Hier, Dans le Jardin Ensoleille, and Mon Chemin s’était 
Assombri, comprising Deux Proses Lyriques, with words 
by Edwin Evans, the well known English music critic. Not 
one of these songs has anything really more than passing 
interest. Other songs are: Persian Idylls (Edwin Evans) ; 
Breath of Ney and Heart of Kalyan, op. 17b; three songs, 
Afternoon (G. Jean Aubry), Bye (Edwin Evans), 
Tea Time (G. Jean Aubry), op. The Curse (Barbor) ; 
two Scotch songs, Behave Yeecet? Before Folk and I’m 
Ow’r Young to Marry Yet, op. 22c. Of these, The Curse 
is the most outstanding number. 

Some of Goossens’ piano music is worth studying. Pass- 
ing over the Concert gare op. 10, we come to the Twelve 
Short Pieces of op, 18, Kaleidoscope. These are quite inter- 
esting, if not permanently compen and comprise: 1. 
Good-morning. 2. Promenade. 3. The Hurdy-Gurdy Man. 
4. March of the Wooden Soldier. 5. The Rocking Horse. 
6. The Punch and Judy Show. 7.A Ghost Story. 8. The 
Old Musical Box. 9. The Clockwork Dancer. 10. Lament 
for a Departed Doll. 11.A Merry Party. 12. Good-Night. 

In the Four Conceits, op. 20, we notice grotesque and not 
very coherent music. They have been orchestrated. Other 
piano pieces include three variations on Cadet-Rouselle, 
op. 22d, and Nature Poems, op. 

For violin and piano Goossens has done Chinese Folk- 
Song, op. 4, an interesting modern sonata, op. 21, and Poem. 
op. 24, Other works include a not at all uninteresting rhap- 
sody for cello and piano, op. 13, and a tuneful but less im- 
portant Serenade for flute and piano, op. 4. 

Frencu AND RussiIAN INFLUENCE. 

The music of Eugéne Goossens is essentially suited to 
the descriptions given to that of the younger composers of 
today who are following in the footsteps of the modern 
French and Russian schools. It is certainly “advanced,” and 
possibly “of the future.” There is no doubt that in his 
earlier efforts at musical composition, Goossens was con- 
siderably influenced by the modern French school, perhaps 
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because of his heredity, and in later days he has seemed to 
have fallen under the spell of the Russian, Stravinsky. 

Goossens has come into some prominence in modern Brit- 
ish music, and it might truly be said that more commotion 
has been made for his compositions by enthusiastic believers 
in “modernist” music than has, or would have, been 
by the emotional power of his music itself. His work as a 
composer is interesting—very much so. For one thing, he 
seems to get the effect he sets out to achieve, especially 
when it is grotesque, as in his Four Conceits, op *) for 
piano. The composer's recent orchestra ot 200s Bg of these 
little pieces adds so much to their weird effect that he has 
been suspected of joking with his public. The first number, 
The Gargoyle, is quite in harmony with its title. 

Some (a good many, perhaps) of Goossens’ effects do 
not come off, however. He seems utterly unable to get depth 
of feeling in quiet, or even pastoral, moods. Like that of 
Stravinsky, much of his music is technically clever, and 
compels attention and interest from this point of view, After 
we have become used to this, however, what emotional ap- 
peal is left apparent for permanent enjoyment? Frankly, it 
is not easy to say. It is all, if you like, music of the future, 
but what future: 

Does the music of Goossens mean anything to the emo- 
tion of the listener? In some of his music, f think so. It 
is technically very ingenious, but there is deeper down a 
certain amount of sincerity, although seldom, as I have said, 
deep feeling. It is always difficult for a contemporary writer 
to pronounce a lasting judgment on a living composer, ex- 
cept where the genius is so finely apparent as in an Elgar 
or a MacDowell. A composer who goes his own way is al- 
ways criticised and attacked by contemporary writers on his 
art. 

Goossens is making his mark, but we must be careful that 
we do not yet judge the size of it by the noise many of his 
“modernist” friends and enthusiasts are making. He is 
still a young composer, although qujte remarkable even a 
few years ago. The hopes for him as a representative of 
modern British music are quite high, and his maturity may 
eventually place him in a position of much more solid fame 
than he can have at present. He is essentially a composer 
worth watching and if he becomes more individual and 
develops away from outside influences, we shall have an- 
other British composer of really international standing. 





Gay MacLaren Popular in the West 


Following is the list of dates already closed for Gay 
MacLaren beginning the middle of February and running to 
March 17. maha, Nebr., three dates; Durant and Tahle- 
quah, Okla.; North Platte and Freemont, Nebr.; Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines and Ames, Iowa; Edmund, Norman 
and Chickasha, Okla.; Fort .Worth, Sherman, Denton, 
Belton, Houston, Galveston, Beaumont and Dallas, Texas. 
Miss MacLaren is being booked in these states by the 
Horner-Witte Bureau of Kansas City. 


Levitzki and Giannini for Spartanburg 


Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., has taken two of 
its musical attractions for the coming season from the 
Daniel Mayer roster, Mischa Levitzki will open the course 
with a piano recital on October 29, and Dusolina Giannini, 
the soprano, who made her debut last spring at Carnegie 
— will give the second number of the series on Decem- 
ber 


Mary Warfel Vacations in Atlantic City 


Mary Warfel, manager, of Lancaster, Pa., has been spend- 
ing a few weeks’ vacation at Atlantic City. 








University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, Michigan 
EARL VINCENT MOORE, Musical Director 


Fall Semester Begins September 24 


“A gathering place for advanced students’’— 
Affiliated with the University of Michigan— 
Faculty of musical experts—Choral Union of 
250 voices—Symphony Orchestra of 60 
players ble tuition rates. 


OPPORTUNITY TO HEAR GOOD MUSIC 


Concerts for 1923-24 


Forty-fifth Annual Choral Union Series: 
October 19, Amelita Galli-Curci, Soprano. 
November 5, Vladimir dePachmann, Pianist. 
November 22, Cosi fan Tutte Opera Co. 
December 12, Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist. 
January 25, Feodor Chaliapin, Bass. 

February 11, Erno Dohnanyi, Pianist. 





Fifth Annual Extra Concert Series: 
October 22, Sousa’s Band. 


November 12, Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
Gabrilowitsch, Conductor. 


December 4, Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Victor Kolar, 
Conducting; Richard Crooks, tenor, soloist. 


January 22, Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Victor Kolar, 
Conducting; Arthur Shattuck, Pianist, soloist. 


February 18, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne, Pianists. 


Ossip 


The Thirty-first Annual May Festival 
will consist of six concerts given during four days in 
ay, tne 3 the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, choruses 
‘artists. 
Faculty Concerts 

Recitals are given at frequent era by members 
of the Faculty. They consist of rams on the 
Leen Organ, Symphony and m -. laneous Con- 
certs. 


For CATALOGUE, please address CHARLES A. SINK, 
Secretary 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


“‘Recognized Authority on Voice Production and the Art of Singing’’ 


WINS OVATION 
FIRST MUSIC CLINIC CONDUCTED IN AMERICA 


Held by 


MINNESOTA MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT THEIR CONVENTION 
MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 21st to 23rd 


St. Paul Pioneer Press, June 22 
By Wilbur Judd 

At 2 P. M. Yeatman Griffith, New York, teacher 
of Florence Macbeth and other operatic notables, 
conducted a vocal master class which lasted vir- 
tually all afternoon. With Celius Daugherty at the 
Piano and several young vocal aspirants on the 
stage Mr. Griffith taught precisely as he would in 
his own studio. 

Griffith Gives Demonstration. 

Mr. Griffith paid a tribute to Miss Macbeth and 
her supreme art. He said that Madame Calve in 
London recently stated that the best voices in the 
world were being developed in America and that 
she believed the largest number of these came from 
the West. 

A young coloratura soprano was his first subject. 
She sang a few measures from an aria and then was 
put through the paces of speaking and vocalizing 
vowels. 

Mr. Griffith literally transformed his subject's 
voice, in a manner of emission and tonal quality, in 
about half an hour’s time. When she finally re-sang 
the opening phrase of the aria, the change was so 
apparent that the teacher was given an ovation. 

A young tenor was the next subject. Here was 
revealed a tenor with a ‘“‘cluch.’’ The subject was 
not easy, but at the end of the lesson the beginnings 
of a great change for the better were made manifest. 
Several other students were used in the demonstra- 
tion. 

Mr. Griffith's entire exhibit was marked by an 
absence of the usual terminology that is the stock 
and trade of so many teachers. He sought to pro- 
duce a clearer natural tone, with perfectly enunci- 
ated vowels, the whole upheld by simple breathing 
mechanics entirely at the command of the singer. 


Excerpt from Macheth’s Letter 


To the President and Members of the Minnesota 
State Teachers’ Association: 

I have been doubly honored on this auspicious 
occasion by your invitation to that great master of 
vocal culture, the one who has given to me all the 
knowledge that I possess of using the talents with 
which I have been endowed—Mr. Yeatman Griffith. 

With humble gratitude and friendly greetings to 
all of you, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
F.LoreNce MAcsetH. 


Photo by Mishkin, N. Y. 
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Honorary Fellowship Degree Conferred 


FLORENCE MACBETH 


Prima Donna Coloratura Soprano 
at This Convention 








Minneapolis Morning Tribune, Friday, June 22 


By James Davies 
In the afternoon the first of the musical “‘clinies 
was held by Yeatman Griffith of New York, who 
gave a brilliant exposition of his methods of vocal 


instruction, with the aid of a number of local sing 
ers. The foundation of his method seems the es- 
sence of simplicity, and he proved its rationality 
through the medium of his assistants If the re- 


maining two of these clinics prove as valuable in 
suggestion, and in the concrete application of prin- 
ciples, all of those who attend will benefit to the 
extent of thousands of dollars, speaking from the 
material side merely. But that is not the only con 
sideration to be taken into account; the reactions 
on the 500 teachers and singing students who at- 
tended yesterday are bound to be feit all through 
the state. 
Shows Poor Methods. 

Mr. Griffith suggested in his introductory address, 
and demonstrated through his singers, that there 
are in operation methods that only serve to befuddle 
pupils. He insists on a balance, a center of depar 
ture, located at the diaphragm; with this center 
properly adjusted the rest evolves into a system 
of elimination of non-essentials. What is more he 
proved his points with a distinctness that the veriest 
tyro could understand. Without the experience that 
lies at the foundation of Mr. Griffith's conclusions, 
however, the ability to gauge to the tiniest degree 
differences of tone, the knowledge he displays of 
student psychology and the infallible accuracy with 
which he detects at once a student's weakness, it 
would be prestimption for the average individual to 
try to imitate him. 

To Minnesota belongs the honor of initiating what 
is bound to become an important factor at every 
music convention in the country, and it should be 
said more specifically that the idea was born in the 
brain of Mrs, Lota Mundy of St. Paul 


Excerpt from Minneapolis Tribune 
Miss Macheth Letter Read 

One of the interesting events of the evening was 
the bestowal of honorary fellowship certificates of 
the association on Emil Oberhoffer, Florence Mac- 
beth and F. Melius Christiansen. A letter from 
Miss Macbeth, who is at present singing in Europe, 
was read in which she eulogized her home state 
as well as her teacher, Mr. Griffith. In Miss Mac- 
beth’s absence, Mrs. Griffith was the recipient of 

the honor in the name of the great songstress. 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH SUMMER VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, JULY 2nd TO AUGUST 11th 
UNDER L. E. BEHYMER 


PORTLAND, OREGON, AUGUST 15th TO SEPTEMBER 12th 
UNDER O. T. WEDEMEYER 


COLOSSAL SUCCESSES 
RETURNING NEXT SUMMER 
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THE ARTIFICIAL VOICE 
By William A. C. Zerffi 


Copyright, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 








It is not necessary to be a particularly deep or interested 
student of the vocal situation as it exists to-day, to be im- 
pressed by the chaotic and confused state of the whole sub- 
ject. Method is pitted against method to a degree not 
equalled in any other field, and despite the fact that new 
discoveries are constantly being claimed and new methods 
originated, any sort of agreement upon the question seems 
to be lacking. 

Those who are not actively concerned in the study of sing- 
ing find it beyond all comprehension as to how such violent 
disagreement can exist upon one and the same subject, and 
are inclined to lay the disagreement to reasons other than 
actual differences of method. However, in view of the un- 
questioned sincerity of the majority of teachers such an 
explanation by no means covers the facts, for there are other 
and far deeper reasons underlying the situation, and until 
these are eliminated the same dissension will continue, 

What may without doubt be considered as one of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of placing singing upon a 
basis which would render it on a par with other studies 
consists of the fact that the earliest singing was done at a 
time when any accurate knowledge of the function of the 
vocal organ was lacking. Due to this fact, popular opinion 
has drifted into the belief that it is not only unnecessary, 
but even harmful for those whose business it is to develop 
the voice to understand the construction and function of 
the very organ which produces the voice. The familiar argu- 
ment in support of this nonsense is, that, since the teachers 
of the past were able to develop voices without such knowl- 
edge, the same should be possible today. However, it will also 
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be admitted that whatever method of voice development was 

employed in those days, its preservation was neglected and 

investigation will show that the methods which claim such 

origin differ from one another to an amazing degree. 
Tue PuysicaL CHARACTER OF THE VOICE. 

Despite the protests of those who wish to lift the voice 
above the vulgarly physical, the fact remains that the vocal 
organ itself is part of our physical body. It is subject to 
health and sickness just as is any other part of our body, 
and to deny this is merely to deny facts. The function of 
the vocal organ during the production of tone is to-day 
clearly understood by those who have taken the trouble to 
acquaint themselves with its workings, and the possibility of 
observing its condition and action has been supplied by means 
of the laryngoscope. In this connection it has been stated 
that the unusual position which has to be adopted by the 
subject before a laryngoscopic examination is possible, dif- 
fers from the position in which the actual singing takes place 
to so great an extent as to render the observations valueless. 
This statement is only partially true, and needless to say 
the skilled observer understands how to make allowance for 
any such difference. 

NorMAL AND ARTIFICIAL (or Forcep) Voice Propuction. 

The popular conception of a forced tone is one which 
sounds strained and lacks a pleasing quality. The possibility 
that a tone could be forced and yet possess a pleasing quality 
has not been taken into consideration, and yet it is not an 
exaggeration to state that the failure to recognize the tre- 
mendous importance of this very fact has been the direct 
cause of so much confusion upon the subject of singing. 

In normal voice production the vocal cords are brought to- 
gether across the wind pipe and the pitch changes are pro- 
duced by varying the tension of the muscles of the larynx, 
in particular the crico-thyroid and the thyro-arytenoid 
muscles. The shortening re § the cords for the production of 
the higher pitches can eas:ly be observed by means of the 
laryngoscope, and this action is recognized as normal and 
correct by all laryngologists. 

In forced production, the tension for pitch changes is in- 
duced only partly by use of the muscles referred to above, 
chiefly however, by bringing into play muscles which are 
normally employed to close the larynx during the act of 
swallowing, in particular, the geniohyoid, the geniohyo- 
glossus, hyoglossus and aryteno-epiglottic muscles. This 
abnormal action produces a tone which is remarkably similar 
to the normally produced tone and for this reason it has 
escaped detection, and it is this false production which the 
writer has designated as “The Artificial Voice.” This seem- 
ingly impossible situation continues to exist by virtue of the 
fact that knowledge gained by means of laryngoscopic ex- 
aminations remains unapplied to the production of the voice. 
Since the vast majority of singers have only the haziest con- 
ception of the vocal organ they remain incapable of forming 
anything approaching an accurate estimate of the quality of 
their production, and it is usually not until the vocal organ 
displays unmistakable signs of deterioration that a laryngo- 
scopical examination is made. Needless to say by the time 
this stage has been reached, the false action has become firm- 
ly established and nothing less than a complete change of 
production can be expected to re-establish normal conditions. 

However, it is by no means necessary to have recourse 
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to laryngoscopy for evidence that the above~ contentions 
are true. A survey of the singing of those who are 
appearing successfully before the public today will furnish 
the conviction that anything approaching uniformity of 
voice production does not exist. While this in no wa 
reflects upon the artistic ability. of the singers, yet s 
technical faults as lack of breath control, imaccuracy of 
pitch, forced and harsh high tones, breathy middle range, 
etc.,, etc., are consistently present, and cannot be denied. 
One of the most illuminating characteristics which reveals 
the lack of a correct technic, is to be found in the remark- 
able discrepancy between the manner of singing full voice 
and half voice, and this feature in particular presents strong 
evidence of the above contentions. In the lower range of 
the voice, as well as when singing half voice, it will be 
noted that the quality of the tone produced is generally 
good, which indicates that the organ is being used in a 
comparatively normal manner. However, with the demand 
for greater volume and higher pitch comes the forced action 
of the larynx with the result that an entirely different 
quality of tone is produced. Here we have a dual action, 
normal for half voice, abnormal for full voice, and an 
explanation why singers whose middle and lower voice is 
agreeable, are unable to carry this quality into their upper 
voice. Were the identical action employed the matter of a 
transition from half to full voice and vice versa would be 
possible by a mere increase or decrease of the amount of 
breath expended. So seldom, however, is this accom- 
plished that it is almost reckoned to be a superhuman 
feat. 
Tue VAst Number or Dirrerent Metuops. 


To obtain an understanding of how the existence of so 
many and varied methods of singing is possible, it is 
necessary to appreciate the remarkable variations in inherent 
strength of the individual vocal organ. Some possess tre- 
mendous powers of recuperation, and are of a construction 
so rugged as to be able to withstand all manner of abuse 
for years before they yield to the strain. Thus it is possible 
for the paradoxical situation to exist of one vocalist winning 
success by employing the identical methods which have 
destroyed another! Despite pretended similarity of method, 
actually each singer is a law unto himself, and for this reason 
the attempted application of one singer’s method to another 
is invariably unsuccessful. The tragic feature of the situa- 
tion is that ultimately the artificial type of production brings 
about a wrecking of the vocal organ, and while in some 
cases the damage can be repaired, in others it cannot. 
However, even when the damage is only temporary, the 
reestablishment of normal conditions is a task which 
imposes great hardship upon the singer, for it requires 
nothing less than actual obliteration of the forced voice and 
a building up of one produced by a normal functioning of 
the larynx in its place. 

The writer is convinced that the unprejudiced reader 
cannot fail to realize that the multiplicity of vocal methods 
can only be accounted for by a recognition that their very 
premise is faulty, and that reliable standards can only be 
obtained by a patient and thorough investigation of the 
facts, independent of the opinions and fancies of individuals. 

Where so definite a mechanism is employed as that of 
the vocal organ, it would seem that the most vital necessity 
for those who take it upon themselves to advise as to how 
its development should be carried out, would be for them 
to make themselves familiar with its every action. To 
attempt to dismiss the matter upon grounds such as have 
been suggested in the earlier part of this article, is merely 
to remain entrenched behind meaningless superstition, and 
it is to be hoped that public opinion will force a cure for 
such mental strabismus. Those who are contemplating the 
placing of what is in many cases their actual means of 
gaining a livelihood in the care of others, have at least the 
right to: demand facts supported by evidence of a more 
definite nature than that which is based upon vague tradi- 
tion, flights of fancy or socalled intuition. 


Legion d’Honneur for Marcel Dupré 


Word has just been received from Paris, that, on August 
9, the decoration of the Legion d’Honneur, the highest ci- 
vilian decoration conferred by the French Government, was 
conferred upon Marcel Dupré, the famous young organist 
at Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, in recognition of his ser- 
vices for French art throughout the world. Dupré made 
his American debut in the New York Wanamaker Auditor- 
ium in November, 1921, and created a sensation by impro- 
vising for the first time in the history of New York, a com- 
plete symphony in five movements upon themes furnished 
him but a few moments before. His first American tour 
numbered ninety-six engagements, said to be the longest 
organ tour ever booked. The famous organist will return 
to America for his second transcontinental tour in October 
of this season, 1923, for a series of concerts in the United 
States and Canada, which, it is said will surpass his amazing 
record of last season. 





Dushkin’s First New York Recital 
_ Samuel Dushkin, the violinist, who will make his Amer- 
ican debut next season as the assisting artist with the New 
York Sy mehony Orchestra under Walter ‘Damrosch, gave 


a recital on August 3 in the American Conservatory at the 
Palace in Fontainebleau, when he played Blair Fairchild’s 
Sonata. Mr, Dushkin has performed the. Fairchild piece 
privately in New York, but it will have its initial public hear- 
ing at the violinist’s first New York recital in Aeolian Hall, 
January 20. 


Police Band Gives Concerts 


The Police Band of the City of New York gave concerts 
at Winthrop Park, Brooklyn, on August 23; Highland Park, 
Queens, on August 27; and Curtis Field, Staten Island. A 
program of unusual interest was arranged by band master, 
Paul Henneberg, with trombone solo by Patrolman Joseph 
Carey. These concerts are the Mayor Hylan People’s Con- 
certs, supplemental series in parks and on piers, under the 
Pa of Chamberlain Berolzheimer and Hon. Joseph 

; rien, 


Another Coast Tour for Herma Menth 


Herma Menth, the well known pianist, was so well re- 
ceived on her recent tour of the Coast that she will return 
for engagements there the end of October. While in Cali- 
fornia Miss Menth was soloist at the Hollywood Bowl, 
playing pe Liszt E flat concerto before an audience of 
a ,000. 
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THE RISE OF ESTELLE GRAY-LHEVINNE 


Gray-Lhevinne, the fascinating violin personality of the 
pwr, is beginning the most important and closely booked 

ason Of her unique career, From September 24 to Decem- 
ee 17 she will fill ninety-seven concerts, more than an 
average of one a day because many places which could not 
secure an evening date have taken matinees and even many 
morning recitals, in order to hear the picturesque Gray- 
Lhevinne. She is in the first flush of her vivid charg. 
Many cities which usually have a single recital for one 
artist are having a group of concerts by Gray-Lhevinne; 
for instance, she is opening the Pittsburgh, Pa., season with 
four concerts at the beautiful Carnegie Music Hall. 

The famous Cleveland Musical Association of Master 
Musicians has selected Gray-Lhevinne to open the Cleveland 
musical season on September 30. 

Many of the leading artists series, who last season had 
Kreisler as their violin feature, are being opened by Gray- 
Lhevinne. The public finds endless charm in this masterful 
young violinist because she interests the strictly “high brow” 
musicians with her superb mastery of the bow; the music- 
lovers enjoy the individual beauty of originality of her inter- 
pretations, general students gain helpful and interesting 
points from her talks given with them, as MacQueen wrote: 
“A far reaching, sweetly toned speaking voice, as clear as a 
silver bell,” which usually precedes each composition, lend- 
ing an intimate touch as well as information; also those 
who wish to be merely entertained, for as the Chicago 
Herald said: “Here is a violinist who can find a smile in 
the classics, and make you smile with her.” One person 
was heard to say upon leaving the auditorium after the 
Gray-Lhevinne concert July 12 at West Chester, Penn. 
(where the large audience held over 500 music teachers 
who had come trom all over the East to take the summer 
music course at this State School): “It was worth the 
$2.50 admission to me without even mentioning the magnifi- 
cent music just to get a good laugh—I haven't had such a 
good jolly evening since | can remember.” 

It takes a supreme artist, a past master of platform art, 
one with a lifetime of public knowledge to be able to have 
the dramatic hold Gray-Lhevinne (who was a_ child 
prodigy) has on her audiences, with only a violin and bow 
(plus personality )—to sway the moods from tears to laughter 

from breathless climaxes to restful repose. This is done, 
and yet as the New York Mail said: “She seems but a 
slip of a girl, this ingenuous, spontaneous bit of femininity, 
with Latin fire in her dark eyes, a poet’s soul and, best of 
all, the spirit of America in her bow.” 


The Gray-Lhevinne concerts this past season took her into 
twenty States, ending in the South with some of her typically 
large audiences, with return dates at such towns as Rich- 
mond, Va.; Fortress Monroe, whose auditorium seats 2,500 
and Norfolk (where thousands of the Navy men begged 
her to come back) ; and she opened the vast open air Greek 
McIntire amphitheater on one of the highest- priced and 
most exclusive concert series in the Southern States at 
Charlottesville for the University of Virginia, June 25. 


In Maryland the Frederick papers devoted many columns 
to such typical remarks as these: “Gray-Lhevinne wonderful, 
programs delightful, world famous violinist is recorded the 
distinction of being the world’s foremost woman violinist 
and she certainly justified her reputation here. An artist 
from the crown of her head to the tips of her dainty feet, 
so perfect is her art, the music seems fairly to flow from 
her body through the violin to your heart. At times it 
seems hardly possible that any human being could produce 
such wondrous sounds as those issuing from Mme, Gray- 
Lhevinne’s old Cremona and it seems as though she is the 
soul of the fiddle breathed into it by its master maker 
many, many years ago. If Mme. Gray-Lhevinne had chosen 
expression instead of music, she would be one of the world’s 
most charming dramatic artists, with her marvelous speak- 
ing voice and intense, brilliant personality.” 

Walton Opie, recognized as one of the most severe and 


experienced critics of the country, wrote late last April ° 


the following phrases for his newspapers: ‘Four programs 
to four packed houses in two days with not a number 
duplicated, in each of which the eminent violinist charmed 
all hearers, every number created a furore and sent folks 
home with hearts tingling with the ecstasy of divine music, 
for Mme. Gray-Lhevinne is an artist who plays her way 
into the prosiest souls.” . “Words are scarcely 
adequate,” Opie wrote, “to describe her brilliant technic, 
her deep knowledge of musical values, her wonderful bowing 
and fingering, the exquisite delicacy of her lighter phrasing 
and the majesty of her heavier chords. Of Mme. Gray- 
Lhevinne’s ability little is left to say; persons who are on 
terms with the music world know she has few equals.” 

The Indiana, Pa., Gazette of June 29 summed it all up 
in an anagram as follows: “From every State in which 
‘this violinist with the spontaneous manner and youthful 
appearance, whose mastery moves her hearers to tears and 
smiles with her wizardry’ (Chicago Tribune), come requests 
for more repeat dates than she can fill.” 
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Helen Hobson, the assisting artist, with Mr. || 
Gigli provided an enjoyable part of the pro- Hy 
gramme, 
high and fine and pure of tone, an exquisitely 


lyric voice.—Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
from “Don Giovanni,” their tones and voices 


blending most harmoniously. 
a delightful voice, beautiful and of great range. 
—Atlantic City Gazette. 


Mr. De Luca and Miss Hobson sang a duet | 


Miss Hobson possesses a soprano voice of re- 
markable purity of tone.—Atlantic City Press. 


Helen Hobson is sistens among the few 
American singers who may boast of a con- 
stantly velvet like voice, an admirable technique 
and an exquisite artistic temperament.— The 
Columbus. 
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Her soprano is of rarefied quality, 
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_ Among hundreds of letters received by Gray-Lhevinne 
a few words from several chosen at random are quoted: 


Still under the spell of her charm and wizardry of the wonderful 
old violin, she came to our old Virginia town like a ray of Cali- 
fornia sunshine, and left us as full of fragrance as her California 
gardens——fascinated us with a vivid presonality and her music car- 
ried us off our feet. Our club has been congratulated in bring- 
ing such an artist and we do sincerely hope to have another date in 
the fall—the unspoiled naturalness has so impressed—the marvel of 
one who has swayed so many to remain so unspoiled herself... . 

Sinserety, 
(Signed) Mrs, Frank H gg 4 President 
Woman's Club Suffolk, Hilda’s Hall, 
School of Music, Charkecnene Ww. 


W. H. Sanborn, director, writes: 

The beauty of the playing, aside from the gem al technical 
mastery, the grace, the beauty, and perfection of the bowing, t 
pervading clearness of the harmonies and the almost uncanny per- 
ception of the composer’s meaning, the recital spoke to the determined 
stand takers to express just the truth of the high ideal of the com- 
poser. No tricks, nc shams, no efforts of display, no magnifying of 
self--just the truth told simply in the proper mood, earnestly, with 
the zs cational intensity that truth always demands, frankly, ‘earless- 


ly, and triumphantly given—widening the path of. pleasure and beauty- 


in the expression of the highest and best in music. 
Sincerely, 
(Signed) W. H. Sanborn, 
From Staunton, Va., where Mme. Gray- Lhevinne gave 
four recitals, comes this from the head of the music depart- 
ment of exclusive Mary Baldwin College: 


It is difficult to speak in ordinary terms of Estelle Gra thevinne, 
the winning stage presence and delightful manner, ‘Add to these 
personal attractions a work of exquisite quality and artistic temper- 





Photo by Ernst, Newport, R. 1. 
ESTELLE GRAY-LHEVINNE 


ament, which permeates everything, and you will find why Friday 
night’s enthusiasm ran so high and intense. I am so glad to have 
made the acquaintance of a true musician. I belong to the admirers 
of the old classical school and the ripe old musician or artist, but 
in this case, I welcome the new, young artist who is worthy of the 
appellation, Sincerely, 

(Signed) Wilmar Robert Schmidt. 

After the second concert at Fortress Monroe, Va., June 
26, came this from the Commanding Colonel: 

Mme. Gray-Lhevinne sounds very dignified for a dainty artist who 
binds herself so quickly in friendeiie with her audiences, Following 
the illustrious ones who have acknowledged their debt of gratitude— 
for the happiness given them through the superior ability—permit me 
to give expression to the great pleasure I have enjoyed through this 
prominent genius and her superb art. 

Sincerely yours 
(Signed) J. F. Howell,’ Commanding Colonel. 


From Storer College came two letters, one from the 


music department and one from the president, in part: 

It is impossible to express in mere words my impression of the re- 
cital here. The music thrilled and soothed, and cheered to such 
depths of my soul, that as one is silent before a masterpiece on canvas 
so the violin messages made me silent, unable to tell anyone the 
effect—brought us real happiness. The faculty members and friends 
were profuse in their expressions of praise and pleasure, and the 
students are still speaking of the charming personality, the dear 
friendliness and the wonderful music of the artist. I pray that he 
who gave music to the world may se to speak through this 
artist to the souls of others. Yo 

(Signed) P. E. Gatten, Office of the President. 

How much we enjoyed the concert given Wednesday afternoon. 
The friendly, democratic method of telling something about the 
numbers rendered, as well as the superb rendering of each on the 
old Cremona, won at once the affectionate regard of those so charm- 
ingly entertained and instructed. We hope we may have the pleasure 
of a return date. Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Henry G. MacDonald, LLD. 

And so thousands of letters come into the offices of her 
management from people of every creed, color and age, 
every State in the Union—cultured artists and rough men, 
society leaders and school children, conservatories of music 
and mining came showing her universal appeal. 

Mme. Gray-Lhevinne’s entire musical education was won 
by a series of scholarships. At the age of eight she gave 
her first unassisted violin recital to an audience of fifteen 
hundred persons at the Alhambra Theater in San Francisco, 
Cal. When she was eleven she won the cap and gown from 
the College of the Pacific. At this time she played the 
entire Mendelssohn concerto from memory with orchestral 
accompaniment. By the time she was sixteen she had won 
New York with a series of recitals at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
It was at this time that Theodore Roosevelt said of her, 
“You have absorbed the message of your great West. | 
knew you must have practiced in the open, in sight of the 
great mountains, because the breadth shows in the arg 3 
and virility of your bowing.” At seventeen she made her 
first transcontinental tour. fee 

Before she reached the age of twenty this vivid violinist 
had had a two years’ successful tour of uropean art centers, 
winning the name of “The cane of Inspiration.” 

The foreign press said of her: 


Dresden. Tee By wes and fire ye her playing of The Fantasie 
with Marteau leading the orchestral 
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accompaniment, makes a memory which will linger long like the 
fragrance of a vivid red rose. (Henri Marteau, so vag of Berlin, 
said: “Many women acquire a big technic, but few have such free 
bowing.’’)—Anzeiger. 





London.—This young American violinist is quite extraordinary; her 
charming winsomeness won before she played a note; she plays with 
the vigor of a man and the subtlety of a woman,—The Times, 





The thrill of Godard’s Concerto Romantique, made truly romantic 
in the hands of a pretty girl of America, who dashed off the heavy, 
ponderous passages with such unconscious ease one could hardly be- 
lieve the reality which is that this is one of the most tremendously 
difficult technical works; she made it seem so simple with her ease 
and poise.—London Standard. 





Paris, France.—The program of the greatest charm, interest, and 
originality. This violiniste is brilliant and thrilling, yet simple 
and natural, and an artist in dramatic interpretation. Her bowing 
attracted attention from the first. She has a masterful freedom about 
her playing. In the Oriental group one got to noticing how like an 
pr yf aay princess she appears. er interpretations were thrilling 
of these unique compositions.—Paris edition of N. Y. Herald. 

The keynote of the Gray-Lhevinne personality is preemi- 
nent originality and individuality. She makes the classics 
understandable to the masses, and so her popularity and 
success grow with her widening tours. This season bids 
fair to becoming a sensation. The Chicago Tribune sums it 
up rather well with these words: 


The Gray-Lhevinne charm has become an institution—would there 
were more like her in this prosy old world. She personifies the 
romance which dwells in music, more than just a violin star—is 
vitally alive to the beauties of life and most vividly human—a weaver 
of dreams, making the most calloused among us forget the common 
things of life. Oh, the magic of the Gray-Lhevinne Cremona’s 
mistress, a he 


Cleveland Institute in Fourth Year 


Cleveland, Ohio, August 22.—The Cleveland Institute of 
Music will open its doors for the fourth season on October 
Ist. The institute has made rapid progress, one of the 
reasons being that the spirit of the school is modern, Tal- 
ent is sought out and fostered. There are no age-worn 
formalisms or rigid standatds. 

Ernest Bloch, director of the school and internationally 
known as a composer, in setting forth the policy, paid par- 
ticular attention to keeping the dusty standards away from 
the doors of the institute. Bloch has surrounded himself 
with a faculty of representative artist teachers. Beryl Rubin- 
stein, piano teacher, is a concert artist of reputation. This 
may also be said of Giulio Silva, teacher of voice; De Gomez, 
first cellist of the Cleveland Orchestra, and Nathan Fryer. 
Roger Sessions also is of high repute and recently earned 
recognition with his compositions. There are twenty-three 
teachers in all departments. 

The work done by the institute is very broad. Full 
diploma courses are offered in all branches. Special stu- 
dents also receive careful instruction. Pupils not only re- 
ceive the usual instrumental or vocal lessons, but there is 
opportunity for ensemble playing and chorus singing, for 
lectures on music history and appreciation, Under Jean 
Binet courses in improvisation and Dalcroze eurythmics are 
given. 

Last year the institute broke all previous records with an 
enrollment of over 600 for the fiscal year. Free scholarships 
are available through competitive examinations. Last year 
forty-five scholarships were given, twenty-six in voice, ten 
in piano, and nine in violin. A. B. 


Uncle Sam Wants a Leader 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
the following open competitive examination : 

ORCHESTRA OR BAND LEADER AND INSTRUCTOR 

Receipt of applications will close October 9, The examination is to 
fill a vacancy at Chilocco Indian School, Okla., at an entrance salary 
of $840 a year, plus the increase of $20 a month granted by Congress, 
and vacancies in positions requiring similar qualifications. 

The duties are to teach the reed and brass instruments; to teach 
the violin; to direct the orchestra; to select an instrumentation from 
the orchestra for forming a band to use during dress parade. The ap- 
pointee must be willing to accommodate himself to the school program, 
which means that much of the instruction and rehearsals are given 
in the evenings and early mornings. Competitors will not be required 
to report for examination at any place, but will be rated on their 
education, training, and experience. 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
the secretary of the board of U. S. civil Service examiners at the 
post office or custom house in any city, 


Nellie and Sara Kouns to Have New Manager 


Nellie and Sara Kouns sent word to the Musica Courter 
from England, where they frequently appeared with success 
during the past six months, that they will soon 
have an announcement to make regarding new concert man- 
agement. Daniel Mayer, who has been representing them 
for the past two years, will have no further voice in their 
management. However, the Daniel Mayer Company in 
London will continue to represent them in England. The 
new management will be for the United States only. 

Sara Kouns has been offered a contract by Percy Pitt, 
Esq., musical director of the British National Opera Com- 
pany, to sing the leading lyric soprano roles in La Boheme, 
Madam Butterfly, Faust, Manon, Marriage of Figaro and 
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the Magic Flute with that company during its London season 
which opens in the spring. 

The Misses Kouns return to their New York home on 
the Leviathan which sailed on August 28. 


Daisy Krey Arranges Interesting Program 


Daisy Krey, contralto, has prepared an interesting program 
which she will present next season at private schools and 
musical art societies. The selections include numbers by 
early American composers, Negro spirituals, folk songs of 
the Kentucky mountaineers, art songs, songs by American 
women, and Thurlow Lieurance’s By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka. Miss Krey will lecture briefly on the type of song, 
the period in which it was written, and the composer. 


Addison Wins Recognition as Bach Soloist 


Mabelle Addison, the gracious and gifted contralto, is 
rapidly winning recognition for the splendid work she is 
doing vocally and also for her insight into the content of 
Bach music. During the past nine months she has made 
many appearances as soloist with the Bach Choir, of which 
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Dr. J. Fred Wolle is director, and always has been praised 
highly by musical authorities. At her recent appearance at 
Ocean Grove she was particularly complimented upon her im 
pressive rendition of Strike, O Strike. The music critic of 
the Bethlehem Globe who was sent to review this concert 
stated that “Miss Addison gave a heart-touching rendition 
of the beautiful Bach aria, Strike, O Strike, Long-Looked- 
for Hour,” and the Bethlehem Times reported said that 


“She was particularly pleasing in the solo, Strike, O Strike.” 


Riesenfeld Writes Score to Covered Wagon 

The musical score of The Covered Wagon, now showing 
at the Criterion Theater, New York, was arranged by Hugg 
Riesenfeld. Some classical works appear in the range of 
selections and some of Dr. Riesenfeld’s own music is used. 
Frederick Arundel, who is conducting the score, which runs 
two hours and ten minutes, directed the Robin Hood music 
and Way Down East, Hearts of the World, Intolerance and 
Birth of a Nation. He believes that the Riesenfeld arrange- 
ment for The Covered Wagon ranks among the six best 
orchestrations for pictures. 
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CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Announce for 1924 
TWO BRIEF CONCERT TOURS 
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Dayton (Ohio) Westminster Choir 


50 men and women singing a-capella and from memory 
Conductor: JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


For programs (in which music by American composers predominates), dates, etc., 
address above management 
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SCHNEEVOIGT AGAIN LEADS 
EUROPE’S MOST IMPORTANT 
CONCERTS OF THE SUMMER 


Leading Soloists Appear at Scheveningen—Schmuller as 
Conductor—Carl Flesch and Jenny Skolnik 
Win Ovations 

Scheveningen, Holland, July 28.—Summer, it scems, has 
finally decided to visit Scheveningen and now everyone here 
is happy At the beginning of the season one thought that 
winter was never going to bid us farewell; when suddenly, 
as if to punish the “doubting Thomases,” a heat wave 
swooped down upon us that made every guest at the Kur- 
haus feel like a fish on dry sand. During the last few weeks, 
however, we have had a gentle ocean breeze that has made 
the sea as beautiful as a dream, and the guests are now 
happy with the delightful weather, the elegance of the 


resort and the abundance of music which this year has 
again been first class 
Commencing this letter with a report on the weather 


was not at all accidental; on the contrary it was quite in- 
tentional, One must not imagine that the weather is an 
unimportant factor when considering the music at a bathing 
resort. In some cases it plays a more important role than 
the conductor even though he may be a master of the 
baton like George Schneevoigt. For instance the weather, 
especially at a resort, often determines the size of an audi 
ence. Upon the size of the audience depends the spirit and 
mood of the artists; with a small audience the mood for 
concert giving is below zero, and when the heat is intense, 
it is even worse. But warm or cool, Prof. Schneevoigt and 
his splendid orchestra are a joy to every real music-lover. 

Schneevoigt is an artist who, when in a good humor, 
carries everyone away with his forceful temperament. His 
conducting has something about it which acts upon one like 
a giant wave which bowls one over with such force that 
it takes the breath away. His is that nervous type of tem- 
perament to which taking it easy is quite unknown and 
when standing before an orchestra he is all energy, fire, and 
devotion. His interpretations teem with spirit, warmth and 
expression and never fail to hold one’s interest. One must 
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wonder at his control over his men; how easily he gets 
what he wants and how masterfully ‘he seems to play on 
the orchestra as if it were some huge instrument. He has 
his peculiarities of course, and for the Hollander he is 
sometimes too warm-blooded, nervous and temperamental, 
but taken all in all, we esteem him for his strong musical 
talent, his artistic spirit and his great ability as a conductor. 

Aside from a little known Adagio for string orchestra 
by the Belgian Lekeu, who died prematurely, Seineovelet 
has presented no novelties thus far unless one includes the 
ever new and interesting La Valse of Ravel in this category. 
Standard works like Weber's Freischutz, Oberon, Euryan- 
the, Becthoven’s Third Leonore, Egmont and Coriolan 
overtures, and symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert and Brahms, have been the back-bone of the pro- 
grams just as in the regular winter concerts. The seventh 
symphony of Glazounoff, little known here, failed to arouse 
any enthusiasm, although it proved to be a well constructed 
composition by a skilled musician, Schneevoigt and the 
Residence Orchestra saw to it that all these works—old 
or new—were given notable renditions and visitors to 
Scheveningen can, without any “bluff,” boast that they have 
had the best series of concerts to be heard in any of Europe's 
bathing resorts, 

Desut or SCHMULLER AS ConpuUCTOR. 

This also holds true of the list of soloists among whom 
thus far heard were Rosa Spier, an excellent harpist, Lula 
Mysz Gmeiner, an alto extraordinary, Paul Frenkel, talented 
Russian pianist and well known as the former accompanist 
of Hubermann, Carl Friedberg, the three violinists Schmul- 
ler, Flesch and Jenny Skolnik, and Joseph Groenen, baritone 
of ‘the Vienna Opera. Among these Alexander Schmuller, 

Carl Flesch and the young violinist, Jenny Skolnik, created 
sensations. Schmuller appeared not only as a violinist but 
also in the capacity of conductor. He played the concerto 
and pe ow fourth symphony of his countryman 
Tschaikowsky. As a conductor he certainly surprised us 
and one might think that instead of a fiddle bow, he had 
always held a baton. He undoubtedly possesses a born talent 
for conducting and only experience is needed to make him 
one of the chosen in that particular field. When Schmuller 
ylays the violin he leaves the impression of a mixture of 
Pacenid and the man-in-the-moon. Often we were un- 
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professional enough to be more amused at. his regen ea 
pearance than affected by his masterly playing, 

pictured him as a caricature when conducting ag tien gone 
disappointed. Schmuller’s appearance in this role was one 
of decided seriousness. The picture he made was so far 
removed from ridiculousness that even the thought of a 
giggle never presented itself. He scored an indisputable 
success as a conductor and we will be glad to receive him 
soon again in that capacity. ‘ 

Teacwer AND Puriu. Score Heaviry. 

Carl Flesch added another triumph to his long list when 
he gave a brilliant performance of the Beethoven concerto. 
He is a violinist whom one can always enjoy hearing, since 
his playing combines intelligence and technical perfection in 
proper proportion. In Holland, Flesch belongs to those 
favorites who are always received with an ovation, 

If Flesch is the finished master, then the youthful Jenny 
Skolnik is a very fortunate beginner, since the warmth and 
freshness of her playing 
aroused an interest equal to 
that of Flesch and Schmuller. 
Jenny Skolnik’s charm is so 
captivating that even before 
she plays a note one wishes 
her a great success. She is 
a pupil of Flesch and not 
only an efficient one but a 
talented one as well. A not- 













AT SCHEVENINGEN. 


(Top) Jennie Skolnik, the young American violinist, who 
has been winning exceptional success abroad, spending an 
idle hour on the beach, (Below) Carl Flesch, the violinist ; 
Judith Bokor, cellist, and Erno Balogh, pianist, on the 
beach at Holland’s most famous seaside resort, Scheveningen. 


able feature of her playing is a tone of great beauty and 
expressiveness. She combines with this a well-mastered 
technic and a quantity of self control which lends assurance 
to her playing. She played the fifth concerto of Vieuxtem 
written for his friend Leonard as an examination piece ie 
his students at the Brussels Conservatory. And she played 
it with such charm, warm temperament and beauty of tone, 
that the audience applauded stormily, recalling her five or 
six times, which is quite unusual for Holland. 

Besides the regular series there was a special concert 
where Dr. Peter van Anrooy, conductor of the Residence 
Orchestra in The Hague, appeared as guest. It seemed 
strange to see him at the head of his own orchestra as a 
guest, but it was nevertheless an agreeable feeling; one felt 
quite at home. Under his baton Dvorak’s New World 
symphony sounded glorious, warm-blooded, and sincere. In 
another special concert, Sandor Szecho, highly gifted con- 
ductor of the symphony concerts in Buda st, brought the 
pe arian singing society of Budai Dalarda for a program 

ungarian and Norwegian music. Leos CouTuRIER. 


Martha Atwood ‘Singing in Genoa 


Martha Atwood, the soprano, is now singing Boheme in 
Genoa in the Politeama Theater, her engagement extend- 
ing from August 25 to September 15. 
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GRAINGER RETURNS 
WITH ADDED LAURELS 


A Tour Amid the Scenes of His Early Career—Visit to 
Mrs. Edward Grieg—New Works to Be Published— 
Next Winter in America 

Percy Grainger, who left America August 10, 1922, for 
Europe, returned to New York on the S. S. Stavangerfjord 
August 23, having been gone a little over one year. 

A representative of the Musica. Courter called at the 
office of his manager, Antonia Sawyer, shortly after Mr. 
Grainger’s. arrival and ascertained from him the following 
details of his activities abroad: “I arrived in Europe in 
August, 1922... With the assistance of Denmark’s renowned 
veteran folklorist, Evald Tang Kristensen; I collected over 
eighty. folk songs in Jutland. These were procured by 
travelling through the agricultural districts with a phono- 
graph, and getting the old peasants (some nearly ninety 
years of age) to sing their medieval melodies into the 
phonograph. Before leaving Europe this summer I again 
visited Mr. Kristensen, this time to note down on paper the 
best of the tunes we had collected the summer before. Among 
these melodies are several of striking beauty and archaic 
charm and I am making settings of several of the tunes for 
chamber music, which | shall publish as soon as completed. 
From September 8, 1922, to December 26, I appeared at fifty- 
eight concerts throughout Norway, Seana and Holland, 
finding my public, for which I had played every year from 
1906 to 1914, as loyal and sympathetic as ever. 

“In Holland there were four concerts with the Con- 
certgebouw under Willem Mengelberg, and three with or- 
chestra in Denmark. In December I went to London to 
attend a performance of Delius’ Song of the High Hilis by 
the London Philharmonic under Albert Coates—a truly un- 
forgettable rendering of an exquisite and stupendous work. 
Then I returned to Holland and Germany to hold orchestral 
and chamber music concerts and prepare my larger unpub- 
lished works for publication by Schott & Co., London; 
B. Schott’s Soehne, Mayence, and Universal Edition, 
Vienna. . 

“I found a thrilling degree of interest and sympathy in 
my compositions in Germany on the part of performers 
and publishers alike, and would have been greatly tempted 
to give orchestral and chamber, concerts of my works in 
the leading cities of Germany, Holland and Austria, had 
the manuscripts of my chief works not already been in the 
hands of the engravers. However, I hope to give such 
concerts in later seasons. My European impresario wished 
me to return early in 1924 for this purpose, which I am 
unable to do owing to the bookings Antonia Sawyer, Inc., 
has made for me on this side. 

Hears THE Moperns. 

“I heard many highly interesting concerts while in Hol- 
land and Germany and much of the most extreme mod- 
ernist music. I was particularly interested in works by 
Arnold Schénberg, Franz Schreker and Paul Hindemith. I 
have always believed in Schénberg since first hearing his 
Five Orchestral Pieces in London in 1912. Schreker’s 
Kammersinfonie, exquisitely given by Mengelberg in 
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Amsterdam, is a work lovely in color and context. Of all 
the German composers Paul Hindemith impressed me the 
most. This young man has an almost Schubertian sim- 
plicity and facility of expression and natural sense of musi- 
cal color. I feel that in him Germany has returned to a 
genuine musicality (to music for music’s sake) that seemed 
to me much weaker in the years before the war. My feel- 
ing is that the musical life of Europe today is healthier, 
simpler, more vigorous, more sincere, and above a!l more 





Photo by Prof. Alfred Krauth, Frankfurt. 
PERCY GRAINGER 


musical than it was from 1900 to 1914. Europe is not only 
in an especially productive period compositionally—it is 
also in a highly sympathetic receptive mood. This is shown 
by the warm response to Anglo-Saxon artists and their 
works. 

“In Amsterdam I heard a most masterly interpretation 
of a Chopin concerto by Ernest Schelling and Mengelberg, 
also a very interesting work of Schelling’s, and the recep- 
tion accorded him on both counts was hearty in the extreme. 
On my own tours I experienced a refreshing response to 
the American and British works I presented. When I played 
compositions by Dett, Guion, Carpenter, Griffes, Dillon, Bal- 
four, Gardiner and others, there was a certain. spontaneity 
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about the attitude of the listeners which showed me that 
the so-called ‘serious’ musicians are as ready to capitulate 
to our classical English-speaking composers as the ‘popular’ 
public of all the world has to our ‘jazz.’ 

Entuusiastic Asout Detius. 

“In my estimation Frederick Delius towers head and 
shoulders above all the composers of Europe. Great as 
his work always was, it has intensified in touching beauty 
and masterly power during the last ten years 

“The part of my trip that had the deepest meaning for 
me personally was to visit again those spots and old friends, 
where and with whom my beloved mother and | had been 
so happy in the past. The old places that I saw in Eng 
land, Scandinavia, Holland and Germany were as com 
forting to me as anything could be without the presence of 
my lifelong companion.” 

Mr. Grainger paid a visit to his friend, Frederick Delius, 
in Norway, where he enjoyed a period of partial rest. His 
visit to Mrs. Grieg in Denmark will be long and pleasantly 
remembered. At the home of the late Edvard Grieg, Percy 
Grainger spent some of the happiest times of his life before 
coming to America. It is well known that Edvard Grieg 
was greatly attached to Percy Grainger from the first 
moment they met. He it was who discovered in young 
Grainger an extraordinary ‘talent and predicted that future 
for the young master which long ago became a realization. | 

Mr. Grainger was greeted with extraordinary enthusi 
asm at all his appearances throughout his European tout 
In addition to his concert work, he devoted time whenever 
possible to composing, and during the year of his absence 
from America, the musical world has been enriched by a 
number of large orchestral and choral compositions, som: 
of which have been accepted by B. Schott’s Soehne, May 
ence; the Universal Edition, Vienna, etc. 

Percy Grainger has been engaged for the season 1923-24 
as soloist with all the leading orchestras of New York and 
throughout the country. He is also largely booked for re 
citals in every large city of the United States and Canada 
His first New York recital is scheduled for December 5 

Mr. Grainger expressed delight at being back in America, 
where he may enjoy the freedom of his own home in Whit 
Plains and the surrounding country. M. W 


Mildred Faas an Exponent of Bach 


Mildred Faas, soprano, is making a record for herself as a 
Bach soloist, having sung eleven times within seven years 
withthe’ Bach Choir, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, director. Her 
latest appearance was at Ocean Grove, when she did some 
especially fine singing in duets with Mabelle Addison, con 
tralto. In reviewing this concert, the critic of the Bethlehem 
fimes stated that “Miss Faas and Miss Addison sang beauti 
fully and expressively their duets.” 


Parish Williams Scoring in Europe 
Parish Williams, American baritone, continues to meet 
with success in concert abroad. At the present time he. is 
in Deauville, France, coaching for a few weeks withs Rey- 
naldo Hahn in French repertory. Among .Mr. Williams’ 
forthcoming recitals are: Berlin, October 1; Paris, October 
22; London (Aeolian Hall), November 8 and 23. 
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Philharmonic Announces Soloists 


The soloists already engaged for the Philharmonic sub- 
scription concerts will appear in the following chronological 
Paul Kochanski at Carnegie Hall on November 8 


order : 

and 9; Nina Koshetz, Brooklyn Academy of Music, Novem- 
ber 11; Bronislaw Huberman, Carnegie Hall, November 24 
and 25: Mitja Nikiych, the talented son of Arthur Nikisch, 


November 28 and 30; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, December 2, and Carnegie 
Hall on the 6th and 7th of the same month; Scipione Guidi, 
Metropolitan Opera House, December 23; Efrem Zimbalist, 
Carnegie Hall, December 27, 28, and 30; Harold Bauer, 
Carnegie Hall, January 5, Brooklyn Academy, the 6th, and 
Oy teres Opera House the 8th; Erika Morini, Carnegie 


Carnegie Hall, 


Hall, January 14, ond Metropolitan Opera House on the 15th; 
Wilhelm Bachaus, Carnegie Hall, January 17 and 18; Leo 
Schulz, Carnegie Hall, January 20; Scipione Guidi, Brook- 
lyn Academy on February 3; Carl Flesch, Carnegie Hall, 
February 7 and 8; Jacques Thibaud, Carnegie Hall, Feb- 
ruary 17, and Metropolitan Opera House, February 19; Al- 


bert Spalding, Carnegie Hall, February 21 and 22; Wanda 
Landowski, Carnegie Hall, February 24; Felix Salmond, 
Carnegie Hall, February 28 and 29; Dusolina Giannini, 
Brooklyn Academy, March 2; Percy Grainger, Metropolitan 
Opera House, March 4; Ernest Schelling, Carnegie Hall, 
March 9, also on tour with the orchestra in Philadelphia, 
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Washington, Baltimore, Lancaster, and Pittsburgh in the 
coring week; Yolando Mero, Carnegie Hall, March 20 and 
Mischa Levitzki Carnegie Hall, March 23, and Metro- 
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tic art, the directors feeling that in the study of these 
subjects especially can | young woman best acquire the 
culture and power of self-expression and love of beauty 


shan O House, March 25; Cornelius Van Vliet, that will enrich and develop her personality. 

Carnegie April 5; and as now planned, the Schola Mr. and Mrs. King-Smith have created a milieu that 
Cantorum ae solo singers at the season’s last concert at ‘appeals both to the cultural student and to those with pro- 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday afternoon, fessional aims. As explained by Mr. King-Smith, those 
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King-Smith Studio-School Fully Equipped 


A school of music, fully equipped, and with the much 
desired and all-important musical atmosphere, yet a charm- 
ing, artistic home with an air of quiet dignity! Such was 
the unique combination disclosed during a recent visit in 
Washington at the King- Smith Studio-School, situated away 
from the noise of business and traffic, amid the serenity of 
stately elms on beautiful New Hampshire avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith, the directors, have for 
their ideal a school where the beautiful as expressed in 
music and allied arts may be studied in surroundings and 
under conditions entirely commensurate with the art sub- 
jects studied. In other words, they believe that one should 
live a life of beauty if one hopes to catch the essence of the 
beautiful as typified in art, 

A resident school for young women, King-Smith Studio- 
School offers courses in music, languages, dancing and drama- 
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studying simply for culture help to keep the true attitude 
toward the work, this attitude being so often lost in purely 
professional study; while the professional student has a 
stimulating influence in the studios and helps to keep bid 
work up to the professional standards. N. 


Maude Fay to Resume Career 


Maude Fay, who retired from musical life to enter wel- 
fare work during the war, has at last decided to take up 
her singing again. Her first public appearance for several 
years will be at a musical evening of the Art Association 








MAUDE FAY, 


the American soprano, will resume her singing the coming 
season after several years’ absence from the field. 


of Newport, R. I., on the evening of September 8, and dur- 
ing the coming season she will do considerable concert 
work and possibly return to opera, in which she first made 
her reputation, for some guest appearances. The accom- 
panying snapshot shows Miss Fay, who in private life is 
Mrs. Powers Symington, in the garden of the villa at New- 
port, where she and her husband are spending the sum- 
mer. 


To Leave C, M. C. 


On October first, Professor Attilio M. DeVitalis and 
Emerson Whithorne, first and second vice- presidents, re- 
spectively, of the Composers’ Music Corporation, will dis- 
continue their active participation in the affairs of this pub- 
lishing house; Professor DeVitalis and Mr. Whithorne will, 
however, retain their stock interest in the corporation. 
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326 West 76th Street 33 New York City 
Phone 4561 Endicott. 
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PROGRAMS OF THE BERKSHIRE 
CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 


The sixth Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music, will be 
held September 27, 28 and 29. The complete programs for 
the three days’ concerts follow: 

September 27—4 p. m. 


London String Quartet—James Levey, first violin; Thomas Petre, 
oy violin; H. Waldo-Warner, viola; C. Warwick- Evans, 
cello 


Assisted by the Festival Quartet of South Mountain—William Kroll, 
first violin; Karl Kraeuter, second violin—Edward Kreimer, viola; 


Willem Willeke, ‘cello. 
Program 
Jatt: Wate vcin Cane l i.e dig Was Caligeee'ea aoc ces CUGn abe pes Fa Quartet* 
Played by the London String Quartet and the Festival 


Quartet of South Mountain 

Beecthoven—Quartet in G-major; Opus, 18, No. 2. 

Frank Pavige—Sextet in E-flat for two violins, two violas and two 
’cellos. 

*The Bach quartet was copied by Carl Schroeder from the publica- 
tions of the Bach Gesellschaft of Leipsic. 
September 28—-11 a, m,. 

Sonata Recital for Piano and Viola—Myra Hess, piano; Lionel Tertis, 
viola; assisted by Katharine Goodson, piano; Gustav Langenus, 
clarinet; H., Waldo-Warner, Hugo Kortschak, Albert Stoessel, 
Edward Kreiner, Rebecca Clarke, viola. 

Program 

Brahms— Sonata in F-minor, for piano and viola; Opus. 120, No. 1. 

Mozart—Trio in E-flat major, for piano, clarinet, and viola. 

B. J. Dale—Sextet for he a introduction and andante. 

Arnold Bax—Sonata for piano and viola. 

September 28—4 p. m. 
Vocal Chamber Music 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Elena Gerhardt, mezzo; 
tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Conrad 
Elizabeth Coolidge, piano, 


Arranged by or Schindler 
Schuman—Song Cycle Frauen Liebe und Leben. 
P. Cornelius—Three duets for soprano and baritone. 
Schubert—Songs for tenor. 
Brahms—New Songs of Love; Op. 65; waltzes for vocal quartet, and 
four-hand piano. 


George Meader, 
van Bos, 


September 29- 4 a. m, 

ew Chamber Music 
Myra Hess, piano; Albert Spalding, Hugo 
Dethier, violin; Lionel Tertis, viola; 
Emmerman Stoeber, ‘cello 


Kortschak, 
May Mukle, 


Edouard 


and 
The Festival Quartet of South Mountain 
Program 
Paul Hindemith—String Quartet in F-minor, Opus. 10, 
(First performance in America.) 
Rebecca Clarke Rhapsody for piano and ‘cello, 
(Commissioned 1923—First age remy ges” 
Eugene Goossens—Sextet for three violins, viola, and “tWo ‘éellos, 
(Commissioned 1923—Dedicated to Mrs. F, S, Coolidge— First 
performance.) 
September 29-4 p. m, 
Quartet of South Mountain, 
Goodson, piano. 
Program 
Haydn—Quartet in D-major; Opus. 20, No. 
G. Francesco Malipiero- ny lie Ballate* string quartet, 
(First performance.) 


The Festival assisted by Katharine 


Brahms—Quintet in F-minor for piano, two violins, viola and ay 
_ “Sequel to Rispetti e Strombotti and dedicated to Mrs, F, 5. 
Coolidge. 


Institute of Musical Art Opera Class 


An opportunity to appear in Grand Opera is the coveted 
pot of gold at the end of every aspiring young singer’s 
rainbow of hope, and it promises soon to be possible for the 
earnest student to realize this ambition in his own country. 
Heretofore it has been necessary to journey to foreign lands 
where the unheralded artist could obtain practical experience 
in the small opera houses. 

Musical interest throughout America has developed so 
enormously that there is an immediate demand not only 
for the finest performances of symphonic works, but for 
the production of the masterpieces of the Italian, German, 
French and Russian schools of Grand Opera. To meet 
this need it is quite likely that local stock companies will 
be established in every important city in the United States 
within the next few years, where Grand Opera in English 
will become a vital factor in the artistic life of the com- 
munity. 

A tremendous field of activity will thus be opened to well- 
trained artists. The serious and talented singers will pre- 
pare themselves now, so they will be found ready when 
opportunity knocks. The questions “Where?” and “How?” 
may be easily answered. 

The Institute of Musical Art of the City of New York, 
foreseeing the need, has organized a special class in Grand 
Opera under the general direction of Alexander Savine, of 
international reputation as composer, conductor and teacher 
of operatic singing, and under the vocal direction of Lazar 
Samoiloff, whose pupils already include many of the princi- 
pal stars of the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Companies. 

The courses will be under the supervision of Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, director of the Institute of Musical Art, and 
will provide training in dramatic action and all the details 
required for the full equipment of an opera singer of high 
standard. A number of operatic performances with scenery, 
costumes and full orchestra will be given during each season 
as part of the work, which not only offers practical experi- 
ence but a chance to be heard and recognized by critics, 
managers and others of influence in the musical world. 


Babies Drown Out Organ Program 


Salt Lake City, Utah, August 25.—At the recent dedica- 
tion of the $35,000 organ in the. Mormon Tabernacle at 
American Fork, Utah, it was an even guess as to whether 
it was really a pipe organ or an infantile organ recital. It 
seemed as though every baby in American Fork was there 
with lungs in full action, and although these embryonic 
artists were not down on the program they were determined 
to take part anyhow. As an infantile vocal function, the 
affair was a howling success ; as a pipe organ recital——. The 
executant of the evening, Senior Organist J. J. McClellan 
of the Salt Lake Tabernacle, had a strenuous time of it. 
Pacific coast would benefit his shattered nervous system. At 
one point in the performance he was about to call for first 
aid to the wounded. No person with infant in arms is 
admitted to the organ recitals in the Salt Lake Tabernacle, 
as it means death and destruction to the program. ‘Some 
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such rule: will have to be adopted at American Fork if 
further recitals are to be given on the new instrument there, 
for no performer can be found willing to try to play with 
several dozen babies screeching and screaming to the right 
of him, to the left of him, and behind him. R. 3.3. 


Pfitzner’s Cantata in Preparation 


Chorus rehearsals for Pfitzner’s Romantic Cantata, which 
will have its American premiére at Carnegie Hall on October 
15, by the Society of the Friends of Music, will be resumed 
early this month under the direction of Stephen Townsend, 
chorusmaster. This work requires the services of a large 
body of expert singers, necessitating an expansion of the 
society’s chorus to 200. The composer uses the chorus as 
an expository medium for certain of the poems, in several 
sections, employing it in conjunction with the solo quartet 
in a manner that demands most efficient execution in order 
that all parts may cooperate in welding his ideas into a com- 
posite whole of great beauty and brilliancy. 


Impresario Dalberg Coming Home 


Melvin H. Dalberg, impresario of the Wagnerian Opera 
Company, sailed for New York from Southampton on the 
Reliance. Prior to sailing, he was for a while in London 
with Mrs. Dalberg, after spending several months abroad 
completing arrangements for the forthcoming season of his 
organization in New York. 





Bogue with Edison-Ford-Firestone Party 


After a busy summer season managing E. Robert Schmitz’ 
Master Classes in Chicago and in Madison, Wis., Lucy 
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Bogue, of The L. D, Bogue Concert Management, is spendin 
her vacation with Mr. and Mrs. Edison, Mr. and Mrs. Ford. 
and Mr. and Mrs. Firestone camping and yachting along 
the shores of Lake Superior. She will motor to New York 
from Detroit with Mr. and Mrs. Edison, and will resume 
the business duties of her office early this month. 


Jack Dempsey Entertains Musicians 


At his training camp at White Sulphur Springs, 
Jack Dempsey recently entertained Elsie Janis and her 
mother, Rudolph Bochoo, Paul Ryman, Charles Gilbert 
Spross, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Johnston, and Lulu and Minnie 
Breid. An exhibition of boxing was staged for their benefit. 


Saratoga, 


Koussewitsky for Boston Symphony? 


Paris, September 3 (By Cable).—It is reported here on 
what is usually the best authority that Serge Koussewitsky, 
the Russian conductor, has been engaged as the successor of 
Pierre Monteux as the conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Koussewitsky will take up his duties in the 
fall of 1924. Gh. 
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ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA ENDS 
UNUSUALLY SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


Box Office Returns Exceed Those of Other Years—A Good 
Start for Next Year—Scholarships Awarded— 
Symphony Plans Announced 

St. Louis, Mo., August 16.—The Municipal Opera season 
in St. Louis closed last week with a net profit to its credit. 
rhis was the most successful season in the organization's 
Almost 325,000 paid to see the operas, and more 


history. 

than 100,000 occupied free seats in the ten weeks’ season. 
The exact attendance figures are 323,931 in the paid seats 
and 102,000 in free seats during the season, which exceeded 


by $98,188.75 the box office returns of last year. 

Cash receipts for the season were $295,738 as against 
$197,549 last season, but this year’s opera cycle included 
ten weeks instead of last year’s eight and seven performances 
nightly instead of six as in previous years. The average 
nightly increase in attendance this year was 679. The aver- 
age increase in receipts nightly was $234.00. 

7 he Merry Widow, which did an absolute capacity busi- 
ness for five nights of its seven, turning away 3,000 people 
mn each of those nights, led the box office statement with 
$36,997 receipts. Next was The Spring Maid with $35,346. 
The Prince of Pilsen with $35,342 was third in rank in 
the course of a week marked by the visit of the late Presi- 
dent Harding to the theater and by the International Rotary 
Convention, which bought out the house for one night. Vic 


tor Herbert’s Naughty Marietta, which opened the season, 
brought in $23,485.25 ‘ 
The figures of net profit have not been announced, await- 
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ing the certified accountant’s audit of the season’s business. 
It is known, however, that at least. $7,000.more was spent 
on each production than last year, and this with ‘the cost 
of the two additional productions, will, it is believed, wipe 
out the increase in receipts, although permitting a profit 
for the year to be shown on the books of the association. 
The Municipal Opera Association is organized upon a non- 
profit charter and the surplus each year must go back into 
better productions and equipment, according to the terms of 
the charter. The sand amplifier was installed this year 
with the surplus accruing last year and six free scholarships 
of $500.00 each also were established. The Municipal Opera 
season of 1923, therefore, may with truth be styled the best 
season in the history of light opera in St. Louis, because 
it not only paid for itself and left a small surplus, but 
has also enabled the association to establish a permanent 
fund for the musical education of ambitious young St. 
Louisans. 

Scholarships established are open to members of the Munici- 
pal Opera Chorus. Winners this year are: Myrtle Voss, 
soprano; Laure Tuckerman, contralto; Elmer Lutz, basso, 
and Victor Sherman, tenor, with Grace Brinley and Marie 
Lenhardt in dancing and stage deportment. These were 
chosen for talent and earnest endeavor from the ninety- 
seven St. Louis boys and girls who, after intensive training 
in the chorus school, were given positions in the chorus 
this summer. 

As an earnest of the good will which the season has won 
the seat sale for 1924 already is $50,000, although no an- 
nouncement has been made as to the operas to be presented 
or the personnel of next season’s cast. 

Three of the stars of the cast of this year still are in 
St. Louis, having been booked for a two weeks’ engagement 
at the Grand Central Theater, one of the principal “movie” 
houses of the city. Frank Moulan, comedian; Craig Camp- 
bell, leading tenor, and Detmar Poppen, leading basso of 
the troupe, are the ones appearing at-this theater, They 
are drawing capacity crowds. 

St. Louis music-lovers have had a treat during the week 
just past in the appearance at the Missouri Theater of the 
New York baritone, Walter Mills. Mills gave a program of 
ballads, excellently selected and beautifully rendered, and 
the impression made upon the public was of the best. 

SympHONY PLANS ANNOUNCED. 

Manager S. E. Macmillen, of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, has just returned from a trip through the South- 
west in which he has booked the orchestra for its spring 
tour. A five weeks’ tour is on the schedule, he reports, cover- 
ing the principal cities in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Okla- 
Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky and 


In addition to this the orchestra will ay 2 three 
ecem- 


homa, 


Illinois. 
engagements of two concerts each in New Orleans in 
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ber, February and March, respectively, and will fill other 
special dates at other cities, both nearby and at a distance, 
at various times during the year. The orchestra will appear 
in New Orleans under the patronage and management of a 
coterie of music lovers in that city, headed by Benjamin 
Meyer and Corinne Mayer, president and business manager 
of the Philharmonic Society, one of the oldest and best 
established musical organizations in America, and under 
whose direction the orchestra played with such marked suc- 
cess during its recent spring festival tour. 

By the terms of the agreement, Rudolph Ganz, leader of 
the orchestra, who is now on vacation in Switzerland, will 
conduct, and suitable soloists will be provided. Ganz, as 
pianist, ‘will be one of these having been chosen by the New 
Orleans committee because of the really sensational success 
he scored there this season. Not only did he play his favorite 
piece, the Liszt E flat major concerto, but responded with 
the Grieg concerto as an encore, a most unusual procedure, 
and an astounding tour de force, which won for him an 
ovation from the capacity audience which had assembled 
to greet the orchestra. 

Mr. Macmillen now is busy arranging his list of soloists 
for the Sunday afternoon “pop” concerts. These will be 
announced in September. onductor Rudolph Ganz and 
assistant conductor Frederick ‘Fischoe, both are abroad and 
are expected to return the latter part of September. Other 
members of the orchestra also are traveling abroad and in 
America. 

News has come from Chautauqua, N. Y., of the extraordi- 
nary success achieved by the young St. Louis baritone, Ray- 
mund Koch, who has been singing with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Chautauqua. Edgar Shelton, one of 
the most promising of the younger pianists of St. Louis, 
also is doing notable work at Chautauqua. VV. A; i 





Verbrugghen Recuperating 


Henri Verbrugghen sends the accompanying snapshot of a 
family group posed before Wapta Camp in Hector, British 
Columbia, where he is recuperating from his recent severe 
illness. 


\ /\ / AN REA. CA M P 


His wife and daughter arrived recently from Aus- 





AT “CAMP WAPTA,” HECTOR, B. 5 


Henri Verbrugghen, with Mrs. Verbrugghen, his daughter 
and a visitor. 


tralia to join the noted conducter of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. They will make their home in Minne- 
apolis. 

Jenny Cullen, David Nichols and James Messeas, who are 
Mr. Verbrugghen’s associates in the famous Verbrugghen 
Quartet, are now in this country and will shortly join him 
for rehearsals for the series of six chamber music concerts 
to be given early in October at Aeolian Hall. 


Clarence Gustlin in Joint Recital 


Clarence Gustlin, pianist, and Lamar Stringfield, flutist, 
assisted by Rhea Reynolds, accompanist, appeared in joint 
recital recently in the Asheville High School Auditorium. 
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Bailey-Apfelbeck Scores in Minneapolis 

Two years ago, Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck returned to Amer- 
ica with a reputation as a pianist, and also as a teacher. She 
brought with her not only some of the highest honors be- 
stowed on an American artist in Europe but also the ex- 
perience of twenty-five years of extended concert and 
pedagogic work, 

Since coming to Minneapolis, her art and _ abilities 
have been widely recognized throughout the North- 
west, and were clearly demonstrated in many recitals 
and appearances with orchestras. Since locating in 
the Twin Cities her career has extended in a new field of 
activity, and she has won the genuine esteem that comes to 
an artist of her rank. 

Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck gained in Europe a re utation 
which drew pupils from all parts to her studio in Vienna; 
now they are following her, 
Students from all over the 
Northwest and farther come 
to Minneapolis to study under 
this fine artist. 

Dr. James Davies, of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, stated 
that “Minneapolis is indeed 
fortunate to possess so great 
an artist, undoubtedly the most 
experienced pianist and teacher 
that ever has been in the 
West,” and Dr. Victor Nilsson, 
critic of the Minneapolis 
Journal, says in his article, 
that “the success of her pupils 
makes it clearly evident that it 
is no longer necessary to go 
elsewhere or abroad to study 
with great masters.” 

Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck an- 
nounces for the coming season 
the opening of her own private 
piano art studio at her resi- 
dence in Minneapolis, and will 
conduct at the same time 
master classes and act as head 
of the piano department at 
the Minneapolis School of 
Music, Oratorio and Art. She 
has remained, in spite of her 
long stay abroad, in spirit, 
manner and appearance a full-blooded American, but gained 
in Europe renown and experience as one of the international 
artists who are helping to make America musical. On ac- 
count of her friendship and intercourse with such famous 
musicians as Reinecke, Brahms, and Leschetizky she is 
thoroughly imbued with their spirit, and able to interpret 
the works of the great masters in an authoritative manner. 

The success of her pupils in Minneapolis has been unusual ; 
her gift to fascinate her pupils and her skill as an instructor 
are highly commented upon; this was realized from the first. 
There is admiration at the resourcefulness with which she 
is carrying out her plans. Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck is well 
known as one of the few real representatives of the famous 
Leschetizky piano method, and acknowledged to be one of 
the great master’s best known successes. She seeks for the 
best wherever it may be found, and moulds it to the special 
needs of her pupils. The co- -ordination of brain and ear 
with admirable technic and finger work, flexibility of the 
wrist—the command of absolute rhythmic control—the keen 
sense of tonal beauty, and an artistic interpretation; these 
are the main things which Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck uses in 
making her pupils outstanding pianists and thoroughly 
equipped teachers. 

Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck presented last season forty-one 
pupils in recitals, and gave at the end of the season a con- 
cert with orchestra, introducing ten of her most advanced 
pupils, each interpreting a movement from ten of the most 
famous piano concertos with orchestra. This concerto-con- 
cert proved to be a triumph for teacher and pupils, showing 
the skill of the performers in striking the keynote for each 
work and creating an atmosphere of authority. 

Despite her extensive teaching, Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck 
keeps up her concert work as a pianist. During the past 
season she aroused great enthusiasm through the task of 
giving three composers’ recitals—Chopin, Beethoven, and 
Schumann. She will continue these recitals next season in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and will be heard in many cities 
of the Northwest, as musicians and the public as well are 
anxious to hear this artist; she will also appear as soloist 
in concerts with orchestra. 

Her concert programs are of such an order as only an 
artist of sterling merit can attempt with success, for she 
has both the power and personality to interpret big programs. 
Dr. James Davies stated in the Minneapolis Tribune, Feb- 
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tuary 23, 1923: “There was an urge and sweep of d peng 
purpose in her playing that carried one on the pn of imag- 
ination -to the highést pinnacle”; and. Dr. Victor Nilsson 
wrote in his article in the Minneapolis Journal, February 23, 
1923: “Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck is singularly fitted through 
personality, technical science, experience and artistry for her 
great task. Her resourceful technic and authoritative in- 
terpretations are backed up, not only by versatile intelligence, 
but also by a physical strength that Jends power and poise. 
It was all set forth in the unfailing light of truth and under- 
standing. She very pleasantly recal ed the art, personality 
and interpretation of Teresa Carreno.” 


October Engagements for Jerome Swinford 


Following a trip West, with appearances in Cobourg, 
Ontario, and Madison, Wis., Jerome Swinford, the well 
nown baritone, went to Harrison, Me., for study with 
Frederic Bristol. Mr. Swinford will start his 1923-24 season 
with a recital in Scranton on October 2, following which 
he will go to Buffalo for the National Festival on October 
4. October 7 wy find him filling an orchestra engagement 
in nae, a Va. The week of October 8 he will spend 
in the Sout There will be a recital in Binghamton, N. Y,, 
October 15, and October 20 Mr. Swinford will again appear 
in Buffalo. 

“Tonal Beauty Marks Recital of Swintord,” this was 
the a which appeared in the Madison Times Democrat 
the day after the baritone’s appearance in Madison. This 
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review also contained such comments as “Mr. Swinford’s 
program was exceptionally well chosen ;” “revealed at once 
a voice of richness, beauty of tone and large and even re gis- 
ter;” “a striking feature was the ease with which he sang; 
“Mr. Swinford’s imagination, poetic concept, fine and polished 
musicianship, coupled with beautiful presentation and drama- 
tic ability, give him promise in operatic endeavors, should 
he care to make them.” 


Cecile de Horvath Plays in Ludington 


Cecile de Horvath, pianist, gave a recital in Ludington, 
Mich., on August 21. One of Mme. de Horvath’s pupils, 
Elizabeth Dollison, played at the final concerts of the summer 
artists’ series at Lyon & Healy Hall, Chicago, on August 
21 and 23. Miss Dollison also has been engaged for a week 
of concerts in the winter artists’ series at the same hall. 


Harriet van Rimi Peieinitns ' in January 


Before sailing for Europe, Harriet Van Emden arranged 
to return to the United States to spend the holidays with 
her parents in New York, and to begin a series of American 
concerts early in January. She arrived in Holland last 
week where she will sing with Willem Mengelberg’s 
orchestra. 


John Charles Thomas for Opera 


John Charles Thomas, the baritone, is scheduled to make 
his first appearance in grand opera with the Wagner Opera 
Company during the coming season, appearing for a debut 
as Figaro in The Marriage of Figaro, with Josef Stransky 
conducting. 
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Kathryn Meisle at Lakeside, Ohio 


Kathryn Meisle, the contralto, who has just been enga 

by the Chicago Civic Opera management, made her first 
loeal appearanee for the Lakeside Association on August 22 
to the largest audience of the season. The population of 
Lakeside is but six thousand and fully three thousand 
people heard Miss Meisle, who, scored a real triumph with 
her song recital. Opening with the oratorio aria, He was 
despised, from The Messiah, in which her enunciation was 
especially clear, she followed this with a group of German 
and Russian songs. The popular My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice from Samson et Dalila, sung by special request, was 
used for her third appearance on the program, which 
closed with two groups of tg ee and French songs, 
among them Delibes’ Les filles de Cadiz and Winter Watts’ 
charming Transformation and Alfred Bergen’s humorous 
The Bow Legged Boy, which Miss Meisle sang with a 
delightful Irish brogue. The contralto was compelled to 
sing severi encores. 


Distinguished Names on i Carlo Committee 


The intense interest aroused by Fortune Gallo’s announce 
ment that he intends to develop his San Carlo Grand Opera 
tga gd on civic lines is proved by the rapidly increasing 
list of names of prominent New York citizens on the com- 
mittee which is to give social and artistic support to the 
five weeks’ season of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company's 
season at the Century Theater beginning September 17. 
Among the names added during the last few days are the 
following: Irving Bush, Felix Warburg, Justice Charles 
S. Guy, Mrs. John A. Drake, Mrs. Clara Clemens, Mme. 
Charles Cahier, H. B. Tremaine, Christian Kriens, W. W. 
Bouimistrow, Major Wm. B. Dwight, J. Leslie Kincaid, 
Magistrate Edward Weil, United States Senator Coleman 
Dupont and Albert Spalding. 


Youthful Violinist Preparing for Busy Season 
Erna Rubinstein, who has held her own for the past two 


seasons in America as a violinistic genius of premier rank, 
will return to this country early in January to fill engage- 





ERNA RUBINSTEIN 
tennis in Budapest before she comes back 
violin in the United States next season. 


playing a little 
to play a little 


ments made by her manager, Daniel Mayer. Her American 
season will be limited to a period of less than three months 
as she is booked for the fall and spring in Europe, playing 
thirty engagements in Holland alone between October 15 and 
December 15. 

Miss Rubinstein is spending the summer months at her 
home in Budapest and is dividing her time between tennis 
and preparation of her recital programs. 
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American wheat and American music are not 
being exported to Europe in great quantities at 
present. 

—-— -e—- 

“We fear at times that culture is the art of pre- 
tending to like the things you should like in order 
to be cultured.”—Evening Telegram. 

——~@ -— — 

Meet those interesting girls, Aida, Amneris, Gilda, 
Floria Tosca, Violetta, Carmen, Cio Cio San, during 
the week of September 17 when the San Carlo Opera 
begins its season at the Century Theater. 

ee 

The Association of Dancing Masters has declared 
unrelenting war on jazz, and now Paul Whiteman, 
the admitted king of jazz, comes out in support of 
the A, D. M., but he does it with his tongue in his 
cheek, by saying tactfully and shrewdly: “I will not 
oppose the dethroning of jazz and will aid and abet 
in popularizing its successor.” Its successor! Where 
is it? 

—_——o} - — 

In a year or two more some young French musi- 
cian who has not been awarded the Legion of Honor 
will come to the United States and be received with 
loud cheers—for it surely is a distinction to escape. 
The latest list of those promoted to the grade of 
Officier includes Henri Rabaud and Dukas; and to 
the grade of Chevalier, Roger-Ducasse, Andre Cap- 
let, Pierre Monteux, Marcel Dupre, Edouard Risler 
and Vanni Marcoux. 

—— 

William A. C, Zerffi has been writing an extended 
series of articles for the Musicat Courter on the 
eternal subject, voice; but none has been more inter- 
esting than the one appearing in this issue. Mr. 
Zerfh points out the astonishing fact that a tone can 
be forced without being unpleasant and has many 
more sensible things to say in a simple, straight- 
forward way. The article is well worth reading, 
even for those who are interested in some other 
branch of music than the vecal. 

sieeditliadining 

Among the new works accepted for production 
by the Opera Comique, Paris, some of which will 
be produced the coming season, are: La Brebis 
Egarée, by Darius Milhaud; La Plus Forte, by 
Xavier Leroux; L’Appel de la Mer, by Henri Ra- 
baud; Les Amants de Venise, by Tarko Richepin ; 
La Griffe, by Fourdrain ; and Yanned by Auguste 
Chapuis. The ballets include Le Petite, Elfe Ferme- 
I'l by Florent Schmitt, Le Guivre by Emile 
Ratez; and Ravel’s Ma Mere Oye. There will be 
the usual French repertory with some seldom heard 
works revived—for instance Gounod’s Le Medecin 
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Malgré Lui. Among foreign works Tristan and 
Isolde, de Falla’s La Vie breve and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s Le Coq d’Or are promised. 

a 

Peace and war affairs of the week: Greece and 
Italy become embroiled, Mexico and the United 
States make up, the coal strike is on, and Vladimir 
De Pachmann issues a defi to all the pianists, calling 
himself the greatest of all. 

a 

Says Le Menestrel; “The ex-Imperial Ballet of 
Petrograd has received permission from the Soviet 
government to visit New York. The ballet will 
dance there the coming season, The company in- 
cludes 200 artists. It will carry its own costumes 
and scenery.” Interesting, if true. 

jeecermscenns i peesenas 

Dissatisfied customers are able to have their money 
returned when they deal with a first class commer- 
cial establishment. Maybe it would mark a great 
advance in musical conditions if dissatisfied listeners 
could have their money refunded at the box office 
after any concert they might not like. 

———__——— 

At the Goldman summer concerts compositions of 
Wagner were played fifty-four times; of Tschaikow- 
sky, thirty-five times. The largest audiences were at- 
tracted by the Wagner and Tschaikowsky programs, 
The interesting thing is that these same statements 
would be true for practically every series of sym- 
phonic concerts in the country. 

——— 

The Italian, G. Farzano, is an industrious librettist. 
He it was who made the book of I Campagnacci, the 
only real novelty that the Metropolitan is to offer 
next year; and now he has made a book out of 
Dostoiewsky’s Crime and Punishment. Nobody, 
one is sure, would be more astonished at this news 
than Dostoiewsky himself. Umberto Giordano is 
scheduled to write the music. 

———@——— 

Up to the present time, Rome, having the only 
permanent symphony orchestra in Italy, has been the 
only city there to go in for an extensive series of 
symphony concerts. It is announced, however, that 
in Turin, which is steadily growing as a center for 
legitimate music, a series of symphony concerts 
directed by leading Italian and foreign conductors, 
will be given during Lent, 1924. 

== - Q@—-— 

Tirabocchi, who swam the English Channel re- 
cently, says that he was helped by jazz in accom- 
plishing his feat, for twice when he wished to stop 
and leave the water the inspiring strains of a jazz 
band aboard the boat which accompanied him cheered 
him on and kept him at his task. In justice to art 
the names of the pieces which aided Tirabocchi in 
his noble endeavor should be published and set down 
in the world’s records of greatness. 

——_-~©——_- 

“Music was a principal feature of the annual 
Agricultural and Industrial Provincial Exhibition 
held here July 30-August 4,” said a paragraph in the 
MUSICAL Courier, dated from Regina, Sask., 
August 3. “Mr. Knight-Wilson has had general 
care of this part of the program. The Elks’ Band 
has pleased large audiences on many occasions and 
Clara Butt contributed a song recital.” R. G. 
Bourne, faithful Regina correspondent of the Must- 
CAL Courter, points out to us that he never said the 
renowned Clara Butt “contributed a song recital.” 
What he did say was that Clara Butt’s name was 
prominent at the exhibition in the advertisement of 
a cosmetic preparation. There is indeed somewhat 
of a difference between these two statements, The 
mistake which made Dame Clara offer a song recital 
instead of a toilet preparation was due solely to a 
slip of the blue pencil somewhere in our office. 

SY aan 

“A prominent banker,” says an interesting article 
by H. Z. Torres, in the New York Commercial, 
“attributes the increasing nudity on the stage to the 
prohibitive cost of rehearsals. Managers are substi- 
tuting nudity, bizarre settings and gorgeous spectacle 
ton ie exquisitely polished and finely pieced drama- 
tic mosaic. Fineness, the product of infinite care, 
is almost obsolete in the American theater. Because 
fineness can only result from diligent rehearsal, and 
stage-hands and musicians demand payment for re- 
hearsal. One hundred dollars an hour is reported 
as an ave price for musical comedy orchestra re- 
hearsal.” Pest we ‘Started to quote the proverb 
about “an ill wind,” but on second thought one 
doubts if the increase in display of human charm 
is sufficient to balance the fact that several of the 
musical comedy shows are on a $4.40 basis. The 
damage to the pocketbook 1s out of proportion to the 
increase of delight to the eye. 
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BEWARE OF LIMITATIONS! 


Lloyd George says preaching is more impor- 
tant than politics. Well, maybe, and maybe not. 
Politics is at least useful to the politicians. It 
pays for their bread and butter, to say nothing 
of jam. Anyhow, we can blame Lloyd George 
for it, and do a little preaching on our own 
account. It is our favorite indoor sport this time 
of the year, when outdoor sports occupy much 
of our time, and our friends young and old are 
just getting ready to plunge once more—or per- 
haps for the first time—into the whirlpool of Art 
with a big A. 

By way of warning we hang a sign out on all 
cross roads: Beware of Limitations! Imita- 
tions are bad enough, but limitations are a 
thousand times worse. For imitations do injury 
only to those who are taken in by them—few 
enough all told, for even the best of imitations is 
sure to be discovered sooner or later—while 
limitations do injury to no one but himself—or 
yourself—which is the same thing. 

Pupils will come to town in droves in the near 
future, and about ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred of them are going to arrive at some false 
conclusions as to the necessity of limiting them- 
selves in some way. 

There is one big sign over every one of these 
heads with pitifully few exceptions: this, that 
or the other thing will RUIN MY CAREER! 
That is a phrase that is heard more often than 
any other among these aspirants and neophytes. 
Instead of going ahead in a big, broad way, 
swooping forward towards success like an eagle 
on the wing, they crawl along timorously. 

Nor are they alone in this. There are many 
artists who cannot free themselves from the 
same attitude. Instead of consulting their own 
inner selves, their own personality, they imagine 
they are wisely and diplomatically feeling the 
public pulse. With the natural and inevitable 
result that the public soon knows them for what 
they are: not leaders who blaze paths to distant 
heights, but loiterers by the wayside who dare 
not take a single step alone. 

Surely, in every studio should hang the sign: 
Beware of Limitations. 

Do not deceive yourselves. This thing we call 
limitations is an attitude of mind. There is 
nothing definite or positive about it. A person 
who is addicted to it will spring from one sort 
of limitation to another, 

Take the trouble to observe those who have 
the limitation habit and you will soon become 
convinced that this is a fact. Persuade one of 
them to abandon one limiting practice, and be- 
fore long he will have adopted another. 

And dangerous! Tremendously dangerous. 
In art, as in no other human pursuit, there is the 
impossibility of hiding, concealing, the mental 
attitude. You may think X plays like Y, A sings 
like B. But the public knows! The public does not 
judge by the foot-rule method of the critic or the 
technician. No audience knows why it is moved. 
Emotion must be unaffected, unconscious. Ap- 
plause, to be worth anything to the artist, must 
be spontaneous. Ovations are not the result of 
calculation on the part of those who ovate, but of 
an irresistible urge. 

Can the artist who is a slave to limitations 
hope to arouse any such frenzy of delight? 
Never, for the simple reason that such audiences 
do not think but feel, and at such times their 
feelings are amazingly sensitive. They know, 
without even thinking about it, whether they are 
moved or not, and just how much they are 
moved. The artist’s box-office value tells to a 
cent the extent of his power to move—and no 
artist ever greatly moved his public by the limi- 
tation route. 

Talk of the striking of false notes, of faulty 
emission, of the rest of the technical abracada- 
bra, as much as you please, but notice, mean- 
while, that few of those who arouse powerful 
emotions are technically perfect, or depend upon 
technical perfection to attain their ends. Ohl! 
yes. They have technic. Even the eagle cannot 
fly without wings. But they have freed their 
inspirations from every hampering limitation. 

Preaching is more important than politics. 
We may get a few dates, a few orchestral en- 
gagements, a few opera appearances as the case 
may be, through politics, but none of them will 
mean success unless we have the courage and 
confidence of absolute freedom, unhampered by 
limitations. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Under the title of “Disquieting News From 
Georgia,” the Chicago Evening Journal (August 24) 
prints this editorial : 

Disquieting news comes from Georgia. It is not con- 
cerned with mob attacks on boys’ schools, nor with floggings 
by self-appointed vigilance committees, nor yet with t 
continued hegira of the Negro population to parts more 
safe, if not more salubrious. The news has to do with the 
sad affliction of Georgia’s sense of humor. 

Grand opera companies are to be banished from the State, 
if taxation can pronounce the sentence. Companies wishing 
to sing in any other than the American language will have 
to pay $2, for the privilege, that being the proposed 
assessment for six performances in cities of more than 
100,000, Stephen C. Foster is revered in Georgia, but the 
Italians and the French, the Germans and the Russ are to 
be notified to keep their tunes and tenors to themselves. | 

We are a great people so long as we do our crazy legis- 
lating with tongue in cheek, but when we get our dander 
up and forget how to laugh at ourselves we sometimes make 
a spectacle for the laughter of the world. 

_ There is nothing to be surprised at in the proposed 
Georgia legislation. Every country possesses its full 
measure of ignorance and chauvinism, so why 
should one section of the United States be any 
different. 

RRR 

The latest is that flappers refuse to study music 
because they say it makes them seem too senti- 
mental. 

nRre 

Oscar Hatch Hawley, of the musical faculty of 
the Iowa State College, writes about an American 
composer whom we admire strongly: 

Desiring to play some things made in America I ordered 
the score and parts of the Strube Symphony in B minor. 
I do not know if Mr. Strube is a native American or not, 
but I do know that I like this work tremendously. It is 
entirely beyond the capacity of our very splendid orchestras 
here but it seems to me that any of the large symphony 
orchestras could do it as readily as any other number; yet 
I have never seen it on a program. I like it so much that 
if I found it was going to be played in Chicago any time 
this coming year I would make the trip there just to hear it. 

ere 

“Petting parties are modern, of course,” says the 
Evening Telegram, “but Delilah originated the idea.” 
To go yet further back, one should imagine that 
Eve was not exactly idle, either. 

erme*e 


Probably the ideal music critics are Lawrence 
Gilman and Ernest Newman. They are radical 
enough to suit the modernists and conservative 
enough to please the stand-patters. 

eRe 


We have received several questions in the inquiry 
department of THe Musica Courter which do 
not come within the ken or experience of the young 
persons who conduct that branch of our paper, and 
we herewith put the queries to our readers generally, 
feeling sure that their answers will be both courteous 
and correct: 

I. What should a girl pianist (aged thirty-two) 
wear when playing a Haydn symphony for four 
hands ? 

II. Does a girl weighing about 142 pounds look 
better on a revolving piano stool or on a chair with 
a high back? ; 

III. Is it proper to wear an engagement ring 
when playing Salome? 

IV. Should a blonde play nocturnes? 

V. Is it sinful to listen to the harp during Lent? 

VI. Do men prefer to hear a girl play zither or 
‘mandolin? Also please mention some waltzes for 
zither. 

VII. My fiancé says he hates classical music. 
Shall I marry him? I think the E flat nocturne is 
the greatest composition ever composed. Am I 
right ? 

VIII. Please tell me why I cry whenever I hear 
a male quartet sing “The Old Oaken Bucket.” 
Have I a musical nature and shall I cultivate it? 

IX. I heard a piece by Debussy yesterday called 
The Afternoon a a Faun, and I thought of stars, 
and angels, and of a young man I know named 
Harry Peterson. He lives in Crawford, IIl., and is 
twenty-seven years old. Will you please explain my 
interpretation ? , 

X. What is the proper thing to wear at an evening 
pupils’ recital on a Tuesday? I have been at the 
conservatory one year and two months, and play all 
the scales and arpeggios in every key. 

XI. I am taking violin lessons at the conserva- 
tory from a male teacher, and he never says a word 
when I make mistakes. Does he love me, or is he 
only careless? 

XII. Why can I read flats better than sharps, 
and has my teacher (male) any right to touch my 
hand when showing me how to hold my wrist? 


XIII. A man from a.New York newspaper lec- 
tured in our town last week on. “How to Listen to 
Music.” Will you please explain what he was talk- 
ing about? Nobody here knows. 

XIV. Do tenors wear corsets, and if so, what is 
the correct pronunciation of their names? 

XV. Does ukulele playing pay for women, and 
please explain why. 

XVI. My teacher says that composers who write 
string quartets are fools. Please publish this. There 
is no answer. 

XVII. I never see any other musical paper ex- 
cept THe Musica Courter, and my friends tell 
me the same thing. Is it the only musical paper in 
the world? My grandfather says he saw one just 
after the war, but that it is now used for soap-wrap- 
pers. Please let me know about this in your next 
issue, 

XVIII. Is it improper for a man to wear colored 
garters when giving a piano recital? 

XIX. Are nougat and fig toffee harmful for 
singers? 

XX. Please tell me the composer of Rubinstein’s 
Melody. 

XXI. A friend of mine says that liverwort is 
good for increasing the octave stretch. Kindly let 
me know. 

XXII. Is it the right thing to send flowers for 
Siegfried’s funeral in Die Gétterdammerung ? 

XXIII. Should hired musicians be fed at a soirée 
musicale ? 

XXIV. Could Isolde wear bobbed hair and yet die 
of love? 

XXV. Would a short skirt look too gay when 
singing Brahms at Aeolian Hall? 

eRe, 


Turgenieff explains the critic as follows, in a lit- 
tle story called The Blockhead. -Here it is: 

Once upon a time there was a blockhead. 

For a long time he lived happy and content, until 
at last a report reached him that everybody consid- 
ered him a brainless fool. 

This roused the blockhead and made him sorrow- 
ful. He considered what would be the best way to 
confute this statement. 

Suddenly an idea burst upon his wretched mind, 
and without delay he put it into execution. 

One day an acquaintance encountered him in the 
street and began to praise a celebrated painter. 

“Good God!” cried the blockhead, “do you not 
know that this man’s works have long since been 
banished to the lumber room? You must be aware 
of the fact. You are far behindhand in culture.” 

The friend was alarmed, and immediately con- 
curred in the blockhead’s opinion. 

“That is a clever book that I have read today,” 
said another of his acquaintances to him. 

“God have mercy!” cried the blockhead. “Are 
you not ashamed to say so? That book is utterly 
worthless. There can only be one idea concerning 
it, and did you not know that? Oh, culture has left 
you far behind.” 

And this acquaintance also was alarmed, and he 
agreed with the blockhead. 

“What a splendid fellow my friend N N-—-- 
is,” said a third acquaintance to the blockhead. “He 
is truly a noble man.” 

“Good heavens!” shrieked the blockhead. “N—— 
N is a notorious scamp. He has already plun- 
dered all his relations. Who does not know that? 
You are sadly wanting in culture.” 

And the third acquaintance was also alarmed, and 
instantly accepted the blockhead’s opinion. For 
whatever was praised in the blockhead’s presence 
he had always the same answer. And in every case 
he added reproachfully: “And you still believe that 
authority ?” 

“A spiteful, venomous man.” That was how the 
blockhead was now known among his acquaintances. 
“But what a head!” 

“And what language!” added others. 
talent!” 

And the end of it all was, the editor of a news- 
paper entrusted the blockhead with the writing of 
the critiques in his journal. 

The blockhead criticised everything and everyone 
in his well known style and with his customary 
abuse. 

And now he, the former enemy of every author- 
ity, is himself an authority, and the rising genera- 
tion show him respect and tremble before him. 

And how can the poor youths do otherwise? Cer- 
tainly, to show him respect is an astonishing notion ; 
but woe to you, if you would take his measure or 
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try to make him appear as he really was, you would 
immediately be criticised without mercy. 
Blockheads have a brilliant life among cowards. 
nre 


A Western paper computes that “there are about 
16,000,000 persons in the world who are musical 
and about 1,600,000,000 who think they are musi- 
cal.” Don’t say after this that you were never men- 
tioned in print. 

nRre 

“Birds do not sing; they whistle,” remarks an ex- 

change. How about humming birds? 
RRR 

Christian Sinding had the courage to say that he 
thought the slow movement of Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony “Langweilig.” (monotonous.) And on 
another occasion Philip Hale told us that it would 
have been no detriment to the cause of music had 
Mozart's Requiem been buried with its composer, 

mRRe*e 

De Pachmann, the prince of pianissimo pianists, 
returns to these shores and tells the interviewers 
that he is the greatest player in the world. That 
line of utterance is nothing new for De Pachmann 
and the authentic anecdotes about his sophisticated 
vanity stretch over the past thirty-five years or so 
—the master confesses to being seventy odd—and 
are endless in number. Amusing as he is when he 
speaks, nevertheless De Pachmann is a superb artist 
at the piano, and past generations who heard him 
have not forgotten his marvelously fine syun and 
crystal clear finger technic, his meltingly sensuous 
tone, and the delicacy and beauty of his phrasing 
and rhythmic manipulation. It is to be hoped that 
De Pachmann retains those qualities for without 
them the world of music would be appreciably 
poorer, as no one else ever equalled him in his own 
domain. 

nner 

“Now that your evenings are not taken up as 
yet with Parsital and The Blue Bird performances 
and sonata recitals and oratorio seances,” writes 
J. P. F., “why don’t you put in a few frolicsome 
hours reading Henry C. Adams’ Domestic Sanita- 
tion and House Drainage (Oxford University 
Press), Theresa Dandsdil’s Health Training in 
Schools (National Tuberculosis Association), and 
Henry Schroeder’s History of Electric Light (The 
Smithsonian Institution ) ?” 

RRs 

Serious music lovers, in passive resistance to jazz, 
display a great deal of syncopatience, according to 
the New York American of last Sunday. 

erme*e 

One news line in the New York Herald (Septem- 
ber 2), announcing the performance of B. J. Dale’s 
new sextet for violas at the Sixth Berkshire Chamber 
Music Festival (September 27, 28 and 29) and a 
twenty-three line Deauville cable in the same issue, 
informing an astounded world that the Maharajah of 
Kapurthala wears oval shaped handkerchiefs. Is the 
Herald right or is the world wrong? 

eRe 

Mussolini staged a typical Italian grand opera in 
Corfu, but the ending was too tragic for entertain- 
ment, 

nner» 

Nilly—‘‘What is your favorite role?” 

Willy—“The bankroll.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 


o-——~ 
INDISPOSED 


The other night at the Hollywood Bowl concerts, 
Emil Oberhoffer devoted the first half of his pro- 
gram to works by Charles Wakefield Cadman—his 
Oriental rhapsody, Omar Khayyam, and his Thun- 
derbird Suite, in four movements. There was a huge 
crowd and tremendous enthusiasm. What is the 
matter with New York conductors? Mr. Cadman 
has a recognized place in American music. His 
Thunderbird Suite has been available for several 
years now and yet no one has played it here. Is it 
snobbishness? We have never had an opportunity 
to hear a note of either the suite or rhapsody, yet 
we will back them for interest, attractiveness and 
general musical worth against a dozen novelties by 
European pseudo-composers which have been sol- 
emnly played here in the last few seasons. We re- 
call with particular fury a tinkly and utterly worth- 
less ballet suite by Paul Vidal, the worst of musical 
trash, which Mr. Damrosch put upon a serious pro- 
gram a year or two ago. We have never been and 
never will be an advocate of American music simply 
because it is American; but when a man of Cadman’s 
standing is persistently ignored and little nobodies 
from across the water get their chance because, it 
may be, they are personal friends of some of our 
conductors, it makes us what is politely known as 
indisposed, 
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“IGNORING NEW WORKS” 


Under the above caption our esteemed contem- 
porary, Diapason, carries an article which contains 
so much truth, and so much that gives us cause to 
ponder, that we are taking the liberty of quoting a 
portion of it and of adding our own reflections, as 
the problem appears to concern music and musicians 
in general, 

“Co-operation and unity of effort,” says Diapason, 
‘principles on which great modern business successes 
are founded——are just as necessary in the field of 
the organ as in any industrial field. 

Indeed, they are! And we may add that they are 
just as necessary in the field of music in general as 
they are in that of the organ, 

Diapason then goes on to say that there are three 
great factors that make for the success of organ 
music: a good organ, a good organist, and good 
music, “Many,” it continues, “are prone to look 
upon the publisher as merely a commercial proposi- 
tion. They do not stop to think of the value of the 
publisher to the music purchaser and to the com- 
poser, and the important function that is his. ; 
Such being the case, the complaints that come from 
publishers deserve attention, for our own good. Al- 
though delivered last fall, mary no doubt will recall 
the address made by B. M. Davidson, of Boston, 
before the New England Chapter of the A, G, O., in 
which he told of the manner in which American com- 
positions are ignored, if not scorned, by many musi- 
cians. Mr. Davidson made some excellent points and 
his address attracted attention throughout the 
country.” 

Here is another complaint, from another pub- 
lisher—one of the most prominent in the United 
States and one of the most successful. Writing to 
the editor he says, among other things: 

We wonder if you are aware that the publication of organ 
music in the United States, even when written by the best 
American organists and composers, is a risk which in a 
great number of cases goes against the publisher. For some 
reason or other, and the proof, we believe, is supplied by 
the concert and recital programs in your columns and those 
of other organ periodicals, the American organists do not 
spend much money in buying contemporary music. * * * 
It is the writer’s opinion, based on a great deal of exper- 
ience and interesting observation, that the organists do not 
properly support the efforts of the publishers to supply and 
encourage contemporary music. If they did, practically all 
of our really extensive efforts in behalf of our organ 
music would have gathered greater results. * * * Yet the 
organists seem to be indifferent, and their programs devoted 
to Bach, Widor, Guilmant and all the English popular 
writers, appear just as monotonously as they have for many 
years past, It is not that we desire contemporary music 
exploited to the neglect of the immortal classics; but we 
have no hesitancy in saying that most of the new music 
published by us within the last ten years is far better organ 
music than a great deal of the material found on the pro- 
grams of our most representative American organists. 

The sum and substance of this is that the writer would 
like to see The Diapason publish some good articles on behalf 
of contemporary organ music. We believe organists should 
be awakened to the necessity of supporting the commendable 
new music of their compeers. 

Commenting upon this letter, Diapason goes on to 
point out that there should be a “more eager perusal 
and scrutiny of what is issued from month to month, 
with a weeding out of the chaff and a hearty welcome 
for the worthy. . . .” 

Quite right. We heartily agree! 

But we cannot shut our eyes to the other side of 
the question, the standpoint of the artist, whether he 
be organist, singer, pianist, violinist or conductor. 
They tell us, and have told us over and over again, 
that the publishers are solely to blame for the pres- 
ent condition of things, not for the reason that they 
publish too much, 4, iad they publish the wrong 
sort of things, but because when asked to submit 
music to artists they delegate the selection to some 
ignorant clerk who seems to pick up anything at ran- 
dom and even at times sends out things that have had 
a poor sale in order to stimulate the sale. 

We do not know that this is a fact from personal 
experience, but we have been told that it is a fact so 
often and by so many different artists that we can 
hardly doubt it. One of them said to us recently: 
“You think I ought to give an American program, or 
use more American pieces? Well, so do I, and last 
year I sent letters to every prominent publisher in 
America explaining exactly what I wanted, for what 
pur and with what object. It seemed to me so 
evidently advantageous to the publishers to get this 
kind of gratuitous advertising that I thought I would 
have very little difficulty in making a program from 
the works received. What I got was a lot of little 
things entirely tmsuited to concert performance—and 
almost half of What I received was the work of Euro- 
pean composers, proving conclusively, in my opinion, 
that my letter received scant attention.” 

Another artist, who plays American programs, or 
makes at least half of each of his programs Ameri- 
can, told us that he had found the publishers of abso- 
lutely no assistance; he could not find time to wade 
through the things they submitted to him,-and be- 
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came disgusted because so much of it was not recital 
music at all, as the publishers must very well know 
if they gave the matter any serious attention; and 
that he made his selections almost entirely through 
friendship with the composers or recommendations 
by friends of the composers. 

Diapason says that there must be co-operation and 
unity of effort. There certainly must, but the pub- 
lishers must also be a party to this unity. Just so 
long as “On Sale” music is sent out to artists without 
any attention being made to their demands, just so 
long will the present conditions of neglect of Ameri- 
cans continue. The publishers should bear in mind 
that the artists introduce their music to the public, 
and should catalogue and list all of their music so 
that this concert and virtuoso class should clearly 
stand out from the rest as what it is. 

Not long ago we were recommending some pieces 
to an orchestra conductor. “Wait,” he said, stopping 
our effusions, “just answer me three questions: (1) 
How large an orchestra do the pieces demand? Do 
they call for any extra instruments or conditions? 
(2) How long do they take to perform? (3) Is the 
technic and style up to date and modern, worthy of 
our orchestra fr” 

There you have it. Those were his prerequisite 
conditions. The matter of merit and beauty he would 
decide for himself, but he was unwilling to look over 
a lot of scores to find those essentials that should be 
specified in the recommendations. 

Now the same exactly applies to publishers’ recom- 
mendations. The publisher who writes to Diapason 
says that organists’ programs are devoted to Bach, 
Widor, Guilmant and so on, and does not hesitate 
to say that his own publications are better than a 
great deal of the material found on the programs of 
our most representative American organists. No 
doubt that is a fact, but is it a fact that this publisher 
or any American publisher has been careful to place 
before concert organists only music of the highest 
type, music that is better than what they are playing ? 

We do not believe that that is a fact! We do not 
believe that publishers discriminate carefully between 
concert artists—public performers—and students, 
teachers, amateurs and be like. And we must re- 
member that, however excellent our American com- 
posers may be, few of them have great reputations, 
like Bach, Widor and Guilmant, whose names pre- 
dispose concert artists toward their works, and whose 
reputations induce artists to play even their least in- 
teresting and uninspired compositions. 

Every American composition must prove itself, 
must stand on its own merit, and its chance to win 
favor will be far greater if the artist is not wearied 
and disgusted by being forced to wade through a lot 
of unsuitable music, which annoys him because he 
realizes that it should never have been offered to him 
at all. What we need in American organ music, 
orchestra music, songs, piano and violin pieces, is a 
selective list, issued either by the publishers or by 
the artists and composers themselves, giving the 
cream of the cream, judged from a technical point 
of view, and describing each piece so that the artist 
— make an intelligent selection before examination. 

few years ago the Musicat Courier attempted 
weekly lists of public performances of American 
compositions, believing that public performance 
would be the best criterion and the best recommen- 
dation, The idea had to be abandoned because we 
began to get lists of “public” performances that 
proved to be nothing but studio teas, and it was diffi- 
cult or impossible to weed out the grain from the 
chaff. But the idea is a good one, and we all know 
how such a recommendation counts: “Played by 
Kreisler ; sung by McCormack” is a definite sort of 
guarantee, especially if the music is on some great 
artist’s regular repertory over an extended period. 
That is constantly used in advertising, but, so far as 
we know, it has never been widely used as related to 
American compositions used by American artists. 
_ There is also, always, the suspicion of friendship 
in such things, as when an orchestra plays the com- 
positions of a local composer, while no other or- 
chestra anywhere else plays these compositions. But 
if it could be stated—as it often can—that some par- 
ticular composition has actually been played in public 
on so many. stated occasions by a number of stated 
artists, that would be a guarantee of excellence which 
would, at least, induce other artists to examine the 
work, and to examine it with a very sympathetic eye. 

There must, indeed, be co-operation, co-operation 
between the man who takes the music down from 
the shelf and the artist who plays it. If the man who 
takes the music down from the shelf is not competent 
to deal with such cases as are here outlined, then 
these cases should be referred to the heads of depart- 
ments, to the music editors themselves. 

We hope that the publishers will take these re- 
marks in the kindly and constructive spirit in which 
they are intended, and will give us the fruit of their 
experience in the matter. 
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FINGERS TOO HIGH! 


At a recent meeting of the Boston Chapter of the 
Society of Industrial Engineers, Dr. Frank B, Gil- 
breth, of Montclair, N. J., said: “The pianist lifts 
her fingers too high.” 

“Waste nothing,” said Dr. Gilbreth. ‘Waste no 
letters, waste no paper with superfluous letters, waste 
no tobacco in the gilded end of the cigarette, waste 
no hammer blows on the nail, waste no motion. 
Measure everything so as to give the exact quantity 
and no more. The pianist lifts her fingers too high. 
The bricklayer stoops and turns his head too often.” 

On the same page (of the Boston Transcript, 
where this is reported) Steinmetz, the wizard of 
Schenectady, is quoted as having said to an inter- 
viewer that it would be a wonderful thing to make 
Ford President of the U. S. A. 

What next? The scientist tells us how to play the 
piano, the scientist proposes to select our President! 

Some people think that Ford would no doubt make 
a great President—he is such a great friend of art! 
According to his reported sayings—and one never 
knows what these men may really have said—all the 


art in the world is only a tool of the devil to arouse ~ 


our emotions, the only emotion permissible in these 
United States being greed, avarice, selfishness, pride, 
and such like “practical” things. 

As for the pianist—a “she” of course, for in the 
minds of ignorant scientists only women play the 
piano—Dr, Gilbreth says she lifts her fingers too 
high. (We wonder if he really ever said it?) Con- 
sidering the fact that the slogan of the pianist and 
the teacher of piano is “lift your fingers,” it seems 
rather a remarkable statement, to say the least of -it. 

There is certainly a lot of waste in the world. No 
one doubts it. But, once teach people to be saving 
in every little thing, and art will be the first to 
suffer. It is always the “practical” and “thrifty” 
man who makes difficulties about his children having 
music lessons. 

From the standpoint of utility there is a lot of 
waste. But what, really, is utility? Are not the peo- 
ple who see in the spiritual the only real utility in 
the right after all? The women of America, the 
women who have banded together in the Federation 
of Music Clubs and other similar organizations, see 
that they must get America away from the excessive 
utilitarian idea. 

There is too much already of this feeling that one 
must save motion, that one must not “lift the fingers 
too high.” People high and low, rich and poor, 
are willing to sacrifice everything in life for the 
sake of the practical. Not only are they willing, but 
also they feel it their duty. And they are quite sure 
that they know what practical is and what practical 
means. 

The other day we overheard an illuminating bit of 
conversation between an old man in his Sunday 
morning frock and beaver and his old wife in her 
Sunday morning black silk. They were on their way 
from church, 

“A good, practical sermon!” said the man in hearty 
approval. 

“No, George,” said his wife, gently. “No. It was 
not a practical sermon. There was no religion in it.” 

Which of those two do you think was right? The 
man was in entire sympathy, no doubt, with these 
“no waste” scientists. His idea was not to waste 
even Sunday morning. Get something practical in 
the sermon at church! Politics or discussion of in- 
dustrial problems. His wife, being a woman, and 
possessed of women’s extraordinary instinct for the 
eternal verities, clearly perceived the other side: that 
this constant chasing after the practical gets us no- 
where. 

It is really a matter of thinking of today and to- 
morrow—not our tomorrow but the tomorrow of the 
world. It is a matter of deciding whether the world 
needs anything more than to be well fed and well 
clothed. If that is all that humanity needs, then by 
all means let us do away with art entirely. Let us all 
learn to economize on finger motion by not lifting 
our fingers at all except for the purpose of picking 
up dollars and more dollars. 

Only—musicians will do well to remember that the 
utilitarian view is dangerous to themselves. We do 
not suggest that any of our friends should sacrifice 
their incomes. That sort of free, charity, philan- 
thropy music is the curse of the profession as it is. 
But we do suggest to them that they oppose by word 
and deed the “practical” point of view, which pro- 
poses to turn the world into a machine for perform- 
ing the most necessary tasks with the least possible 
effort. 

Preach the gospel of art as a necessity. It is a 
necessity, though neither “practical” nor “utilitarian” 
in the narrow, scientific, labor-saving point of view. 
Boost art not as a pleasure or a recreation but as a 
spiritual need. It is. just that, and the sooner the 
world discovers the fact the better for the world. 
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chestra on November 16-17, Mitja Nikisch, the eldest son’ 


of the lamented Arthur Nikisch, who has been acclaimed in 
London and on the Continent as a pianist of rare gifts, will 
be heard on January 4-5, while on March 28-29, Lamond, 
famous in Europe for a generation as a piano virtuoso, will 
appear here for the first time. Elizabeth Bonner, a young 
contralto of genuine talent, will sing with the orchestra for 
the first time here on November 30-December 1.. Familiar 
names in the roster of assisting artists are Paul Kochanski, 
the Polish violinist; Hulda Lashanska, well known exponent 
of the art of bel canto; Alexander Siloti, noted for his Liszt 
interpretations; Carl Flesch, returning to America after 
an absence of nearly ten years; Josef Hofmann, master 
pianist; Hans Kindler, reckoned by critics among the great 
cellists of the world; Yolanda Mero, the Hungarian pianist, 
and Jacques Thibaud, French violinist. 

Except during his usual midwinter vacation, Mr. Sto- 
kowski will condtict all the ‘concerts in the symphony series. 
On January 11-12, Thaddeus Rich will direct the orchestral 
forces, and for the other pair of concerts in the vacation 
period a number of distinguished conductors are being con- 
sidered. In the choice of works for his programs, Mr. 
Stokowski will steer a middle course, drawing largely from 
the classics both ancient and modern, but presenting also 
new works of outstanding distinction. 


An AppITIONAL SERIES. 


So many applicants for seats in the symphony series 
were unable to secure them, that the association, conform- 
ing to its policy of playing as many concerts in Philadelphia 
as the public demands, instituted an additional series on 
Monday evenings to take care of the overflow. These con- 
certs will be conducted by Mr. Stokowski; the soloists will 
be Hulda Lashanska, Alexander Siloti, and Jacques Thi- 
baud; and the programs will be similar in every respect to 
those offered the patrons of the symphony series. Last 
season the seats in the cheaper parts of the house were en- 
tirely subscribed for. Indications point to a sold-out house 
for the coming season, 

The children’s concerts have proved a decided acquisition 
to the musical life of the city, and these. too, have been 
increased by one. Mr. Stokowski will continue his delight- 
ful, informal talks, and the programs will be devised with 
a view to educating future audiences for the orchestra. The 
concerts for the public school children will be given at the 
special request of the Board of Education, which plans to 
have preliminary work on the programs done in the schools. 

The out of town concerts will be confined to New York, 
Washington, Baltimore, Princeton, and a short tour of 
Canada. There will be ten concerts in New York, five each 
in Washington and Baltimore, and one in Princeton, while 
the Canadian tour will include appearances in Montreal, 
Ottawa, and Toronto, the latter in conjunction with the an- 
nual festival of the Mendelssohn Choir. 

The twenty-fourth season of the orchestra will mark the 
twelfth year of Stokowski’s conductorship and the first year 
of his new contract which covers a period of three years. 
That he is secured to Philadelphia for this time is a matter 
of deep gratification to all who have the interest of the 
orchestra at heart. When.he begins his rehearsals on Oc- 
tober 1, he will have assembled an even finer body of musi- 
cians than he has ever had before to help him maintain the 
reputation of directing “the most magnificent symphony or- 
chestra in the world.” D. R. 


“What Can We Do for the Music Teacher?” 


The above question was one that the firm of Clayton F. 
Summy Company asked at a recent meeting of its execu- 
tives. “The thought in mind was: Is there anything that 
we could do at this opening of the fall teaching season that 
had not occurred to us to do in former seasons? 

“This thought was preceded by another: What is the 
outstanding need of the teacher of music at this time of 
the year? To know new music and to get acquainted with 


those works that had been successfully used by other teachers. ° 


What would be the best method of putting such informa- 
tion in the hands of the teacher? The answer to these 
queries was the decision to hold in our store an exhibition 
of all the new music published by our house since the open- 
ing of the last teaching year, together with those educa- 
tional works which for years have formed the groundwork 
of much progressive teaching. 

“So from September 10 to 15, Summy’s Corner, known 
to all readers of this paper, will henceforth, also, be an 
actual corner in this stcre for teachers to congregate for 
investigation of our publications. 

“In the retail department of Clayton F, Summy Company, 
one corner of our store will be reserved for the exhibition 
of our selected publications. 

“A cordial invitation is extended to all teachers of music— 
piano, vocal, kindergarten, rhythmic interpretation, public 
school music, organ, church music, etc—to visit Summy’s 
Corner in the store for the ten days of the exhibit. There 
will be much of interest to the seeking teacher. There will 
be some one in charge who will take pleasure in answering 
questions and making suggestions. 

“Tt is hoped that there will be many who will reserve time 
to tarry at the ‘Corner’ to get acquainted with the new 
music and to renew acquaintance with the old.” 


Faculty of West Side Conservatory 


The West Side Conservatory of Music of Bethlehem, Pa., 
of which Edward C. Kunow is the director, includes the 
following on its faculty: Edward C. Kunow—piano, theory, 
harmony and ear-training; Albert S. Erb—violin; Gustave 
J. Bold—all saxophones, brass instruments, cornet, alto, 
baritone and bass; tohn M. Mealey and Grace Miller Peters 
—voice; Laverro C. Roberts—banjo, tenor banjo, mando- 
lin, guitar, ukulele, steel guitar; Thomas H. Smith—cornet ; 
Stuart Rodenbach—clarinet; Edward McCance—ukulele ; 
Pearl E. Schuler—expression. and dramatic art. 


“They Simply Worship Her” 
Manager R. E. Johnston has received from a local man- 
ager in Grand Rapids, the following letter regarding Elsie ' 
“Count on me for Elsie Janis! I will handle it 


Janis: 
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alone or in connection with the Legion. I did not’ realize 
how they felt about her till I talked with the local com- 
mander. They simply worship her. He said she marched 
right-up-to the front-line, placing herself in greater danger 
than any of the other entertainers. “You know, I did not 
get overseas, and not having heard the lady I was somewhat 
ignorant of her work. I think you have a gold mine.” 


PETERSON PLEASED WITH 
MASTER SCHOOL RESULTS 


By Amy Keith Carroll 


“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 


surprisingly quoted Charles S. Peterson, millionaire Chicago 
printer, in his mild voice, when asked for his reasons for 
establishing the great Master School at Bush Conservatory. 

“There is so much fine talent in this country, and often 
it needs only assistance to bring it to the front rank. The 
struggle for success is the whetstone on which the talent 





CHARLES PETERSON 


sharpens ‘itself. In the Master School my aim is to help 
these talented young people to help themselves.” 

The clatter of the Mergenthalers, the roar of the great 
printing ‘presses, the noise of the wagons in the street, filled 
with rolls:of paper, made vivid the succéss this citizen of 
Chicago has attained as his first half-century is completed. 

His smile of pleasure when he spoke of the successful 
appearance’ in Orchestra Hall by the young artists of the 
Master School, his kindliness of manner, «his: mild voice, 
made it easy to understand why this man of business, who 
claims he knows nothing of music, should be so ready to help 
others in their struggle for success. 

His love of beauty shows itself. in his active work as 
County Commissioner for the preservation of the forest 


woodlands in and about Chicago; in his patronage of the 
Civic Opera, the Art Institute, the Swedish Choral Club 
and other artistic projects in the city. 

And yet it is not mere generosity which prompts the foun- 
dation of the Master School. Mr. Peterson realizes that 
it is the only school of its kind in the United States where 
free tuition is given solely to pupils of exceptional advance- 
ment and where as members of the Master School, certain 
safeguards are necessary for the professional success of 
these students. 

“The Master School,” said Mr. Peterson, “is not merely 
for those who are poor and of moderate talent. Many a 
young person is better off sweeping floors than aspiring 
to a career as a singer when she has no voice. No amount 
of poverty and ambition can make a singer if the Lord 
doesn’t first provide the voice.” 

And the man who quotes Gray’s Elegy to the rumble of 
his printing presses shows his keenness of judgment in select- 
ing Edgar Nelson to co-operate with President Bradley of 
Bush Conservatory and act as Dean of the Master School. 
“Mr. Nelson is one of the best musicians in the country 
today. Great talent, fine personality, and level-headed judg 
ment make him an ideal Dean. He is a great man.” 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Famous AustRIAN THEATRICAL MANAGER Retires. 

Graz (Austria), July 29.—Julius Grevenberg, for twelve 
years director, of the Graz Opera (Austria’s most important 
theater outside of Vienna), has retired from active theatrical 
life after forty-four years of service. P. B. 


DeuTscHE OpeRNHAUS TO STAGE New Works. 


Berlin, August 1—The Deutsche Opernhaus which, begin- 
ning this season, will be under the artistic direction of Teo 
Blech, announces the following works for the coming 
winter: Judith and Holofernes, by Rezhioek (premiére), 
Gli amanti sposi, by Wolff-Farrari (premiére), Don Juan’s 
Last Adventure, by Graeuer (First Berlin performance), 
and a newly studied version of Manon Lescaut. Other 
operas to be added to repertory this year include Rienzi, 
Zauberfléte (both with new scenery by prominent artists), 
Cosi fan tutte, Orpheus und Eurydice, and probably new 
works by Bartok and Hindemith. ; 


Szicet1 1n Demanp By Leaptnc Conpuctors, 


Geneva, August 12.—Joseph Szigeti, the Hungarian violin- 
ist, is now easily one of the most popular violinists in 
Europe. After filling over one hundred dates in the past 
season he is even during the summer required by the con- 
ductors of continental orchestras. He is about to fill a 
double engagement under Professor Schnéevoigt at Schev- 
eningen, and immedately after plays under Ysaye at 
Ostend. In September he is one of the leading artists 
of the festival at Meran (Italian Tyrol), where Richard 
Strauss is to conduct, and in the following month he begins 
the new season with the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra 
under Furtwangler. ; eh 

DutcH MANAGER IN ACCIDENT. 


The Hague, August 15.—Dr. G. de Koos, head of the 
Dutch Concert Bureau, while cycling yesterday, encountered 
a shying horse drawing a wagon heavily laden with produce. 
The wagon ran over both his legs and injured him severely, 
leaving him unconscious for several hours. At first a frac- 
ture of both legs was thought inevitable, but an X-ray 
examination has since shown that the injury is only mus- 
cular. Nevertheless it will be weeks before Dr. DeKoos will 
have fully recovered. Cc 








I SEE THAT 





Percy Grainger has returned to America after an absence 
of over a year. 

Milan Lusk has been appointed Prof. Sevcik’s authorized 
assistant, 

Sigmund Spaeth will have a transcontinental lecture tour 
this season. 

Lucy Bogue is spending her vacation camping with the 
Edisons, Fords, and Firestones. 

Katharine-Goodson will sail from-Southampton on Septem- 
ber 12, to fill engagements in America. 

Roland Hayes gave fifteen recitals in'Germany, Austria, and 
Czechoslovakia during the past sammer. 

Maude Fay, who pron | from singing to enter welfare 
work during the war, will resume her career. 

Willem van Hoogstraten conducted the Fairmount Park 
concerts for one week. 

There are many distinguished names on the committees of the 
San Carlo Opera Company. 

Helen Stanley is busy with the installation of her new home 
at Stamford, Conn. 

The Negro Rhapsodie for orchestra and piano by John 
Powell has had fifty performances in five years. 

John Philip Sousa states that many American notables were 
once members of town bands. 

Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, is now being booked 
for the season 1924-25. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch is one of the soloists engaged for the 
State Symphony Orchestra. 

Georges Enesco, the Rumanian violinist, will return in Jan- 
uary for his second visit to this country. 

Edgar Schofield has been making real hay on his farm at 
Catham Centre. ; 

Arthur Hackett has been engaged for two appearances with 
the Minneapolis Orchestra. 

Tucsén' is to have a Temple of Music and Arts which will 
cost, ,000. 

Sigismond Stojowski will open a Master School of Piano 
Playing in New York, October 1. 3 

A Norman O’Niell work for baritone and orchestra is being 
especially scored for Reinald Werrenrath. 

Dora de Phillippe will open her season at Stamford, Conn., 
singing for the Woman’s Club. 

The Flonzaley Quartet will fill.fourteen engagements from 
November 15 to November 30. 


Irene Scharrer, the English pianist, will make her first visit 
to the United States this season. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra will give 106 concerts during 
1923-24, 

Smith College is to have a new music building. 

Vladimir de Pachmann has arrived in America for his first 
tour here in eleven years. 

Sol Marcosson has completed his twenty-fifth consecutive 
season as director of the violin department and violin 
soloist of the Chautauqua Institution. 

Alice Gentle will be a guest artist with the San Carlo Opera 
in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

Vera Curtis recently completed her eighth consecutivé sum 
mer as soloist at Willow Grove Park. 

Estelle Gray-Lhevinne will fill ninety-seven concerts from 
September 24 to December 17. 

Harriet van Emden has been engaged for the Beethoven 
Cycle to be given at the Kurhaus in Scheveningen. 

Rhea Silberta will again be heard in concert this season. 

Herma Menth has lost a book containing all her press 
notices for the past four years. 

The Institute of Musical Art (New York) has organized 
a special class in grand opera. 

Jon Leifs is the first native of Iceland to attract attention 
in the musical world 

It is reported that the ex-Imperial Ballet of Petrograd will 
visit New York. 

Harry Harkness Flagler and Mrs. J. Montgomery Tuttle 
have been made Chevaliers of the French Legion of 
Honor. 

A Budapest theater director who allowed late-comers to 
take their seats after the curtain had risen was sen- 
tenced to a month in jail, 

The Grand Opera Society of New York offers free scholar- 
ships, 

Buenos Aires was impressed with Riccitelli’s opera, I Com 
pagnacci, the only novelty to be produced at the Metro- 
politan this winter. 

John Charles Thomas will make his first appearance in 
grand opens with the Wagner Opera Company 

There will a great many pageants of Mana-Zucca’s In 
Bibleland. 

George Liebling, the pianist, will make an American tour 
this winter. 

Melvin H. Dalberg, impresario of the Wagnerian Opera 
Company, sailed for New York September 5. 

During the coming season Chicago will hear the complete 
Ring for the first time in eight years. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff will be director of the voice department 
opera classes at the Institute of Musical Art. G. N 
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Richard Hageman’s Success in Philadelphia 


Following his successful master class this summer at 
the Chicago Musical College, Richard Hageman conducted 
a two weeks’ series of concerts at Lemon Hill, just outside 
of Philadelphia, which resulted most brilliantly. It was his 
initial engagement in this series, and from all indications he 
established such claim upon the audiences’ favor that he 

ill be welcomed again next season. Following are a few 
pts from some of the Philadelphia papers: 


Mr. Hegweman has conducted two weeks at Lemon Hill, and few 

nduet who have ever appeared in Philadelphia have made the 

cellent impression which he has. Not only in his technic of handling 
the orchestra (a much more involved and complicated thing than 
ippears on the surface), but also in his Sackler of music of all 
kinds and the fine interpretations which he has given of this music, 
ranging from a symphony to the classic waltzes and lighter overtures 
and suites Mr, Hageman has demonstrated that he is a conductor 
of the first rank Musical Philadelphia will welcome his reappear 
nee here,—-Vhiladelphia Public Ledger, August 20, 1923, 

Mr. Hageman has won the esteem of concert-goers of the city 


during his appearance here, and much gratification is expressed that 


he will remait Public Ledger, August 12, 1923 


Durit the 


& past 


week Mr. Hageman, who never before had been 

conductor in Philadelphia, has established him- 
esteem of the public and the press through his 
and his brilliant attributes as a conductor. 
ssed by music lovers over the fact that 
helm for another week Mr. Hageman has sur 
mbers with an interesting program and has also 

serie of attractive programs for next week.—North 
August 12, 1923 
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Mr. Hageman gave a fine reading of the great Tschaikowsky Fourth 
ymphony and materially added to the esteem of the Philadelphia 
public as to his great merits as a conductor, His interpretation was 
but very hbeautiful.——-Public Ledger, August 11, 1923. 


The audience was by far the largest which has attended a symphony 














night since the park concerts began. The whole program, especially 
considering the fact that it was made up long before the death of 
the President, was wonderfully chosen The Tschaikowsky Fourth is 
the first of three great symphonies of sorrow which has made the 
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Can It Be Love..........F. W. Vanderpool 
June's the Time for Roses........ D’Lorah 
Just to Hear You Whisper...... A. A. Penn 
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reputation for the composer, and Mr,’Hageman gaye a splendid in- 
terpretation, Mr. Hageman added to the fine estimation which he 
has created for himself in this city by his sympathetic’ reading of 
the complicated work. The other numbers were Wagnerian and scored 
a marked success both for the conductor and for the orchestra,— 
Evening Ledger, August 11, 1923. . ‘ 





The noted conductor’s interpretation of the Entrance of the Guests 
from Tannhauser (Wagner), ‘was not greatly different from that 
usually heard in this city, He played the whole number in a rather 
quiet way and a very even tempo. His two Hungarian dances by 
Brahms were exquisitely done. The prelude from’ Saint-Saens, The 
Deluge was beautifully done.—North Seoerleea, August 7, 1923. 


A program of distinctly melodious character, by no means lackin, 
in the higher values, but sufficiently diversified in its’ pure tuneful- 
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RICHARD HAGEMAN 


ness to please the “popular’’ taste, served to introduce Richard Hage- 
man as conductor of the Fairmount Park Symphony Orchestra, at 
Lemon Hill last evening. tal], ingratiating young conductor, 
of smooth face and plentiful light hair, was not long in winning 
the confidence and the adiibation of his audience, and there was 
cordial applause for him petsonally, as well as for the orchestra, which 
was quite at its best. 

Mr. Hageman, who has had much experience as both operatic and 
symphonic conductor, displays poise, and sincerity, with a decisive 
penees in his comprehersive leadership.—Evening Bulletin, August 
» 192 


Mr, Hageman proved himself to be a conductor of the first rank. 
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He knows what he wants and is able to get it from the excellent 
orchestra under his direction.—Public Ledger, August 7, 1923, 
The following is a letter which was sent to one of the 
papers: 
To tue Eprror or Tue Pusric Lepcer s 

m: I have heard Richard Hageman conduct two of his first 
three concerts with the Fairmount Park Symphony Orchestra at 
Lemon Hill. They are the best outdoor concerts I have ever heard. 
I have had a good deal of experience with open-air music at Willow 
Grove in the palmy days of Damrosch, Stock, and Altschuler. _ 

This second season of the Fairmount Park Symphony Orchestra is 
far superior to the first season because there are many more men 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra. An orchestra of fifty men has 
been organized which, I believe, is superior to any orchestra ever heard 
at any park. One would have to | far to find a more able con- 
ductor than Mr. Hageman. It is to be hoped that he will be a guest 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra some rg : 

he concerts are drawing audiences which fill the entire seating 
capacity. The people seem to enjoy hearing the better sort of music 
and give all their attention. I have heard more whispering at the 
regular concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra, where admission is 
charged. The Lemon Hill concerts are free. 

In view of the large, attractive audiences and the good work done 
by both orchestra and management, it is a pity the acoustics of the 
auditorium are 80 poor. his is greatly aggravated by the near- 
ness of the railroad, where there are whistles, ringing of bells and 
roaring safety valves—almost always occurring in the pianissimo pas- 
sages of the concerts. It would seem justified for the city to build an 
auditorium in another part of the Ug farther away from a rail- 
road and where the acoustics would be given some attention. 

(Signed) Pizrte Devaplaine 
Mount Airy, August 10, 1923. 





The Gray Lhevinne Vacation 


Upon completing her last transcontinental tour in July 
with her final concert at the important West Chester, Pa., 
State Normal Summer School for Music Teachers, near 
Philadelphia, Mme. Gray Lhevinne was joined in Boston 
by her father and mother, as well as her small son, Laddie, 
who came on from California. Together they took a six 
weeks’ motor tour in an especially constructed sedan through 





ESTELLE GRAY LHEVINNE 
at the Newport, R, I., Casino where she was extensively 
entertained during August. 


New England—Cape Cod, Cape Ann and the Berkshire 
Hills, New Hampshire and Vermont, also the Maine lakes, 
with a stop at The Wiers, the Mohawk Trail, the White 
and Green Mountains, New Brunswick and the “Land of 
Evangeline.” Laddie’s fourth birthday was celebrated at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. Then they went through the Cats- 
kill Mountains, before taking a cottage for a month at 
Newport, R. I. There, besides practice, preparing new pro- 
grams and writing several of her song poems, she was seen 
at many social events. She enjoyed the tennis, dancing, etc., 
at the fashionable Newport Casino, bathing on Bailey Beach 
as well as viewing the Vanderbilt yacht races. 


Another Brady Pupil in Opera 


Lawrence Wolff, the lyric tenor, who studied exclusively 
with William S. Brady of New York, and has been singing 
guest performances in Germany during the last season, has 
been offered a season’s contract by the Liibeck opera house. 
Although there were fourteen tenors in competition for the 
position at the opera, the American came out victorious. 
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Spaeth’s Transcontinental Tour 


Sigmund Spaeth, Ph.D., well known as a writer on music 
for the New York Times, Evening Mail, Boston Transcript 
and various magazines, is this year conducting a unique 
experiment in the stimulating of musical enthusiasm all over 
the country. He believes that the greatest necessity in the 
musical field today is to gain the attention of the so-called 

“non-music-lover” and turn his inherent appreciation to 
the better things in music. 

For this purpose Dr. Spaeth starts always on familiar 
ground, taking his illustrations from the jazz of the day or 
the obvious tunes that everyone knows. His most popular 
talk is entitled The Common Sense of Music and in it he 
completely avoids any suggestion of the “highbrow.” 

People who have listened to even fifteen minutes of a 
typical Spaeth exposition, with the versatile speaker allow- 
ing the piano to supply a running commentary on his re- 
marks, have generally ,confessed that this individual enter- 





SIGMUND SPAETH 


tainment was their first real introduction to the universal 
facts of music. They have been unconsciously instructed 
while the direct appeal was being made to their sense of 
humor and everyday human interest. 

During Music Week at Washington, Dr. Spaeth spoke at 
Keith’s Theater, and his novel contribution was voted one 
of the best on the bill. He has appeared before Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs in many cities, besides schools and colleges, 
country clubs and regular musical organizations, both pub- 
licly and in private homes, and for interesting the average 
man, woman or child in good music there is today none to 
excel him. Many of Dr. Spaeth’s popular talks have been 
broadcast over the radio. For particular audiences, such 
as the Ten Nights Club of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
he has been known to sing and play the violin, with amus- 
ing specialties which are all his own. 

Dr. Spaeth is this year making a tour from coast to 
coast, making one or two public appearances in each city, 
besides a number of private and semi-public engagements. 
In many cases, a special meeting of all the clubs of a com- 
munity is being arranged to receive his significant mes- 
sage. 


The First San Carlo Week 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Company will open its sev- 
enth season in this city and the thirteenth of its career at 
the Century Theater on Monday evening, September 17, 
with Aida. Seven operas will be given during the opening 
week of this five-weeks’ engagement, a different one at each 
performance, there being no midweek matinee during the 
first week. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Russe, the most recent ad- 
dition to the San Carlo forces, will be an interesting feature 
throughout the New York engagement, Andreas Pavley and 
Serge Oukrainsky appearing at the head of a corps de bal- 
let of twenty-five dancers in the ballet divertissements of 
Aida, Rigoletto, Traviata, Carmen, and Trovatore during 
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the opening week and thereafter in such operas as contain 
ballet numbers, 

Following is the schedule for the first week: Monday, 
Aida, with Roselle, De Mette, Salazar, Basiola, de Biasi, 
and the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Russe; Tuesday, Rigo- 
letto, with Lucchese, Paggi, Chiappini, Basiola, ala her, 
and the ballet; Wednesday, La Tosca, with Fitziu, Tom- 
masini, and Valle; Thursday, La Traviata, with Escobar, 
Chiappini, Basiola, and the ballet; Friday, Carmen, with 
Gentle, Ehlers, Salazar, Valle, and the ballet; Saturday 
matinee, Mme. Butterfly, with Miura, Paggi, Chiappini, 
Valle, and Galagher; Saturday evening, Il Trovatore, with 
Rappold, De Mette, Tommasini, Basiola, De Biasi and the 
allet. 


Redington-Johnson Wedding 


Mr, and Mrs. William H. Redington of Evanston, IIL, 
announce the marriage of their niece, Helen, to Horace 
Johnson of New York City on August 30, Miss Redington 
is a short story writer and has published in Good House- 
keeping, Everybody’s, The Delineator, and other fiction 
magazines, Her best known story is The Questing Thirties, 
which appeared in Good Housekeeping September, 1922. 

Mr. Johnson, one of the younger American composers, has 
published over a score of art songs which have been sung 
by John McCormack, Marie Tiffany, Louis Graveure, and 
artists of like reputation. His best known songs are The 
Pirate and Thursday.’ His publishers are G. Schirmer, Inc., 
John Church Company, and Carl Fischer. Mr. Johnson is 
also a contributor to The Delineator, The Etude, and The 
Musician. 


Maria Luisa Escobar with San Carlo 
Maria Luisa Escobar, after a successful tour of Mexico, 
will return to this city soon to fill an engagement with the 
San Carlo Opera Company. 
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Irene Scharrer Coming to America 

Irene Scharrer, the English pianist, who will make her 
first visit to the United States this season, will leave Eng- 
land this month for a tour of Norway, Belgium, and Great 
Britain, prior to her arrival in this country in January 
Miss Scharrer has enjoyed distinctive honors in her career, 
and is known in England and on the Continent as an artist 
equally at home with orchestra and in recital. She was 
only eighteen when she appeared as soloist with the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra under Arthur Nikisch. 


Majestic Brings Musical Notables 


The S. S. Majestic, arriving August 28, brought in an 
unusually large number of names familiar in the musical 


world. There were Viadimir de Pachmann, seventy-five 
year old pianist, on his first visit here in eleven years; 
Arthur Rubinstein, also pianist ; Frank Bridge, English 
composer here for the first time as the guest of Mrs. F. S 


Coolidge; Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan Opera and concert 
soprano, and last, if not least, Cantor Rosenblatt, back from 
doing the English. 
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MONG Mme. Kaufmann’s ad- 
vanced pupils who are success- 
fully filling professional engagements 
are Betty Burke, who is concertizing 
and who will teach next season at 
the College of the Sacred Heart; 
Esther Carlson, teaching and appear- 
ing in concerts in the west; Mildred 
Perkins, directing and singing in the 
Alexandria Opera Company, now on 


tour; Una Haseltine, also a member of this company; Elizabeth Johnston, 
active in concert work in the west, Maude Young, who has a large class of pupils 
and is heard frequently in the large picture houses. 
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formance. Two cycles have been arranged; one on’ four 
evenings during the first week of the engagement and 
again im a series of matinees during the final week of the 
Chicago visit. Other announcements are Die Meistersinger, 
October 28; Tannhaeuser, the thirtieth; La Juive, for the 
matinee on ‘the thirty- first; and the American premiére of 
Eugene D’Albert's Tote Augen, (Dead Eyes) November 1. 
Another American premiére to be introduced by the Wag- 
nerians is Evangelimann, by Kienzl, scheduled for Saturday 
ufternoon, November 3. On the evening of that day the 
opera will be The Flying Dutchman, another not’ heard 
here for many years. Mozart's The Marriage of Figaro, 
with Josef Stransky conducting (and, it is announced, with 
Maria Ivogun in the prima donna role), will be given Sunday 
afternoon, November 4. During the second week of the 
Chicago season, Tristan and Isolde will be sung, November 

Lohengrin, on Tuesday; Die Fledermaus ( he Bat) by 
j Pe Strauss, Wednesday; Die Meistersinger (second 
performance), Thursday ; and La Juive, on Friday. The 
Chicago éngagement closes November 10, with Johann 
Strauss’s Ziegeunerbaron (The Gypsy Baron). The dates 
for the evening cycle of the Ring pertormances are October 
29 and 31, and November 2 and 4, The matinee cycle will 
fall on November 6, 7, 9 and 10, 

Pierro Cimint in Macerata, ITAcy, 

This office acknowledges a batch of Italian papers from 
Macerata, Italy, At the Theater Persiani some special 
performances were recently given for the benefit of worthy 
causes. Among those who appeared were Beniamino Gigh, 
Carmen Melis, Luigi Rossi, Morelli, and as conductor, 
Pietro Cimini, All the papers were unanimous in their 
praise of each and every artist and made an especially 
long mention of the fine reading of Tosca by Cimini, 


Rose GANNON IN WISCONSIN. 

This office is in receipt of greetings written on a_post- 
card from Rose Lutiger Gannon, now sojourning in Minoc- 
qua, Wis., where the distinguished contralto and vocal 
instructor at the Chicago Musical College is enjoying a well 
deserved rest. 

LisusHKA SCHOOL-oF THE DANCE. 

One of the best gotten up catalogues ever received here, 
was sent, this week, by the Libushka School of the Dance. 
The catalogue carries on its front cover a beautiful sketch 
of the Snow Queen Ballet drawn by James Wallace Pon- 
telicek. The next page is given over to a well written 
essay on the dance and a short biography of the ballet 
mistress, Libushka Bartucek-Brown. Another beautiful 
sketch from the pen of Pontelicek follows. Here Libushka 
Bartucek-Brown is drawn in a scene from Carmen. One 
of the matadors, by the way, looks very much like Lucien 
Muratore and others have a great resemblance to artists of 
the Chicago Opera Company. Another drawing is of the 
Bartered Bride. An elegant sketch of the Scarab Ballet, 
also drawn by Pontelicek, adorns the following page and 
the last one informs the readers that Libushka lor 
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Brown’ was, for four years, premiere travestie with the 
Chicago Opera Company vente | the . regime. 
Later she appeared in the musical shine where 
she played opposite. Richard Carle. She. also toured the 
country. with her ballets. As an instructor, she has demon- 
strated her ability and the program, in which she introduced 
her pupils at the Stydebaker Theater, last season, was pro- 
nounced one of the most interesting everits of its kind. 
Mme. Bartucek-Brown announces that the Fall term of her 
school commences September 1 
Haypn Owens Writes AGAIN. 

Haydn Owens sends along a post-card, showing the Casino 
at Deauville. On the reverse of the card, he writes: “I am 
Needless to say there is a 
reason why it will not be long. Back to Paris, tomorrow, 
then to London, Wales tiil September, sailing then for New 
York. Everything going fine.” 


Pareto Securep spy Cuicaco Civic Opera. 


Graziella Pareto, coloratura soprano, who has just closed 
a successful season at Ravinia, singing many of her best 
roles and winning the admiration of the Chicago and North 
Shore patrons, has been secured by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company to appear in various sales with the company next 
year. This season she will appear at the Auditorium only 
during the month of January. She has been signed for the 
whole season of 1924-1925. 

Hans Hess Re-orens Srupto. 

Hans Hess, the well known cellist and instructor, an- 
nounces the opening of the fall term of his studio in the 
Fine Arts building the week of September 10. Mr. Hess 
will continue to hold his. North Shore classes in Highland 
Park, 202 Beach street. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 

The thirty-eighth school year of the American Conserva- 
tory will begin September 10. All members of the regular 
faculty, numbering one hundred, with several additions, will 
be in attendance. The registration so far has been unusually 
large, exceeding all former records. 

The examinations for the thirty free scholarships awarded 

-by the American Conservatory are to take place the first 
week in September. These scholarships do not include 
those which are given as prizes during the regular school 
year, 
One of the features of the American Conservatory is the 
School for Theater Organ Playing. This school is fur- 
nished with a new and modern Little Model Theater, where 
instruction is given before the screen. This department is 
under the supervision of Frank van Dusen and Edward 
Ejigenschenk. 

The Department of Opera and Stage Deportment will 
open the first week of October. It will be under the efficient 
direction of Elaine de Sellem. 

Bom to Give Spectra, Exuipition ProcraM. 

Adolph Bolm, director of the Chicago Opera Ballet, will 
give a special exhibition program at the Apollo Theater, 
October 4, in which some of his professional and other ad- 
vanced students will take part. Opera ballet try-outs are now 
being conducted daily at the Adolph Bolm School of the 


Dance. Those eligible will be accepted for membership in 
the Chicago Opera ballet. The fall term, all courses, begins 
September 4. 


FLorence TRUMBULL RETURNS. 
Florence Trumbull, pianist, after spending a_few weeks 
in the East visiting friends and sojourning at Castle Park, 
Mich., has returned to the city to prepare for a busy season. 


Nores or THE GUNN SCHOOL. 

Adolf Muhlmann has returned from his vacation duties 
at Bay View, Mich., to assume charge of the vocal contest 
for the $10,000 worth of scholarships offered at the Gunn 
School by the Jewish Courier, Mr. Muhlmann has been 
assisted by Oriana Abbott Jennison, Dorothy Bowen, and 
Teckla Mae Knoll, of the faculty. 

The piano contests have been under the supervision of 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Belle Tannenbaum Friedman, and Dag- 
mar Anderson Herem; the violin contests under Guy H. 
Woodard, Herman: Felber, Carl Fasshauer, and Richard 
Broemel; the dramatic contests under Sophia Swanstrom- 
Young, and those in ——, under Gladys Anderson Bene- 
dict and Etta M. Mount. ver 500 applications have been 
received in all departments and an astonishing amount of 
talent has been discovered. Rene Devries. 
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(Continued from page 5.) 
company, said to this reporter: “A very great Zaza, Mme. 
Rastod, ig This reporter » cope their opinions. Ina Bourskaya 
is developing to be one of the most expert character singers 
that has ever sung on the lyric stage. Capital ina small 
role in Andrea Chenier, she was irresistible as Anaide. This 
role can easily be overdone, but Bourskaya knows exactly 
how far to go in ordér to remain in the domain of artistry. 
Her comedy is never of the low order. She makes you 
laugh, but her antics never disturb you nor the personages 
of the ‘plot. She acts as though she was living a role. Any- 
way, that is the impression she gives you. She is not trying 
to make you laugh. If you enjoy oe good; if you don’t, 
so much the worse for you. er audience does ‘not exist. 
She forgets herself. Bourskaya vanishes and the part that 
she portrays is herself for the while. Whatever may be 
said of Bourskaya, she is a fine artist. Vocally, Anaide’s 
role is a very minor one, yet she sang the music allotted 
in a manner in keeping with her acting. Philine Falco finds 
in Floriana the best role in which she has appeared this 
season. She made that small part stand out conspicuously. 
She looked A tise | to the eye and shared in the success of the 
evening. rgery Maxwell was a beautiful Natalia. Kings- 
ton has one eard in previous seasons as Milio Dufresne. 
Having lost considerable weight he looks far better than 
in former years. His Dufresne was up to his own high 
standard, e sang with telling accent the music set down 
by Leoncavallo for the tenor and acted the role with much 
savoir faire. In the first act, he embraced Zaza so passion- 
ately that the smack on the lady’ s back ef omer hilarity from 
an audience, easily amused. Giuseppe Danise was superb 
as Cascart. Danise’s activities at Ravinia this season. have 
been many and diversified. In most of the roles in which he 
has appeared he gave entire satisfaction and in that category 
may be classed his latest role, which he acted in clever 
fashion and which he sang with telling effects. Ballester 
in a small part did all that was required of him, and the 
same can be said of Giordano Paltrinieri, who a geared in 
the double role of Malardot and Marco. Louis B Angelo 
made something of the small role of Duclou. During the 
season this reporter had but little opportunity to sing the 
praise of the eminent stage director, “Krmando Agnini. This 
came to mind, as the clever director was in full view of the 
public, taking a small part in the first act of Zaza in order 
to give animation to the difficult scene on the stage of the 
Alcazar. At the close of the season let it be said that 
Agnini’s work in every opera was splendid. This short 
praise tells the story ai< at Agnini accomplished in each 
and every opera. The first act of Zaza is very difficult and 
many a stage manager is afraid of it. There must be 
constant animation on the stage, without detracting the 
audience from listening to a singer and this is not as easy 
as it may read. Cues are most difficult in that act. Every- 
thing must be done on the dot and it was done exactly right 
at Ravinia. Papi was at the conductor’s desk. Like every 
opera he has conducted this season, and there were twenty- 
two or twenty-three in all, he directed from memory. Under 
his flexible and sure beat, the orchestra played remarkably 
well, giving excellent support to the singers and making 
more of the Leoncavallo music than is really to be found 
in it. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra men who compose 
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the orchestra at Ravinia, have a reverence for Papi and 
play with great enthusiasm under his direction, while when 
another conductor is at the desk, some of the men’s appear- 
ance is that of mental or musical depression. 

Butrerrty, Aucust 29. 

Madame Butterfly was repeated on Wednesday night 
with the regular Ravinia cast. 

-Lonencrrw, AGusT 30. 

The last performance of Lohengrin was given with the 
same qftists heard previously in that opera, which was on 
this m, sung in German. Elizabeth Rethberg was 
the Elsa;y Morgan Kingston, Lohengrin; Marion Telva, 
Ortrud ; Mark Oster, Telramund ; Desire Defrere, the King’s 
Herald’ and Louis D’Angelo, the King. Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 

La Traviata, Aucust 31. 

Traviata was repeated with the same cast heard pre- 
viously on Friday evening and was well headed by Pareto, 
Schipa and Ballester. 

Le CHEMINEAU, SEPTEMBER i. 

Le Chemineau, in which Ina Bourskaya starred the pre- 
vious week, was repeated Saturday night, with the same 
cast heard at its premiere this season at Ravinia. 

ZazA, SEPTEMBER 2, 

A repetition of Zaza was given on the last Sunday of 
opera, with the same cast heard earlier in the week. 

RoMEO AND JULIET AND ANDREA CHENIER, SEPTEMBER 3. 

For the close of the season on Labor Day, the scheduled 
eae is Romeo and Juliet and Andrea Chenier. In 

omeo and Juliet Graziella Pareto will appear as Juliet, to 
the Romeo of Schipa. Only the balcony scene will be given 
The balance of the program will be given to the first act of 
Andrea Chenier, in which Lauri-Volpi and Danise are given 
big opportunities. The concluding act will be the fourth of 
Martha, with Pareto, Bourskaya, Schipa, Lazzari and 
Sonn in the lead. Both Papi and Hasselmans will con- 

uct. 

This reason at Ravinia has been epoch-making in the 
history of opera at that unique summer resort. These 
columns have sung the praise of the institution and often 
that of the artists. Sometimes it was found necessary to 
criticize a performance, which was done solely for the good 
of the company. To tell the truth is always creditable. To 
make things brilliant injudiciously, is as wrong as to 
criticize things really good. Some singers who sang off 
pitch at the beginning of the season remedied that defect 
toward the end. True, one of the singers deviated from 
pitch during the performance of Zaza, but this was an infrac- 
tion to the general new rule observed nightly at Ravinia, 
that of singing true to pitch. Louis Ecksteim has done a 
great deal for opera in America. The lull in operatic 
matters felt years ago during the summer months no longer 
exists. Mr. Eckstein has popularized summer opera. 

RENE Devries. 


French Soprano in New York 


Gladice Morisson, the French soprano, who has been 
occupying the Cheesman Cottage at Lake Placid this sum- 
mer returns to New York September 17 to reopen her 
home at 285 Central Park West. Miss Morisson’s musical 
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activities for the forthcoming season include a. series of 
costume recitals to be given in New York, the first one to 
take place in November. 





in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the sitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Answers to letters received 


Has SHE A TITLE? 


“Can you tell me whether Jeritza’ s husband is a man of title, 
or is he just plain Mr. Popper? He is usually alluded to as Mr. 
but I have heard he has some sort of title. Why I doubt the 
title is that usually if there is one in the family it is exploited on 
every occasion, dragged in one might say. However, I should like 
to know if Jeritza has one. 

Mme. Jeritza’s husband is named Popper. 
Marchesi by her first husband, Baron Popper of Vienna. (Mme. 
Marchesi, by the way, had two sons on each side in the war—-Mme. 
ang dy husband an ‘his brother in the Austrian army; and two sons 
y her second husband, an Englishman, in the British army.) The 
however, that the title of Baron, 
carried by; ime. Jeritza’s husband, originated only with his father 
and is Lay is known as a “money” title—that is, it was conferred 
upon Mme. Jeritza’s father-in-law for some act of liberality towards 
some one or something, and is not a title of nobility descended in 
the family. The title of Baron meant very little in Austria even when 
the monarchy was still in existence. It was the habit of the cab 
drivers in Vienna to address their fare always as ‘‘Herr Baron,” in the 
hope that the subtle bit of flattery would produce a larger tip. As 
Mme. Jeritza’s husband has the title of Baron, at home she would 
be addressed by the courtesy title of “Frau Baronin” (Mrs, Baroness), 
although she personally has no real claim to any title. 


Wuat Is Its NAME? 


“An instrument. has recently come into my possession which I 

cannot name and would appreciate any information you can 

offer. Two pictures of it are enclosed. It it strung with four 

steel strings. I would like to know the name of this instrument 

and how it is tuned. Marks on the head of the instrument indicate 

that it has been played with a plectrum. The neck is fretted.’ 

This appears to be some instrument of the mandolin family, but 
what its name is or where it probably originated is hard to tell with 
out examining it. The fact chat it has four strings, like the violin, 
Suggests that it is very likely tuned the same, G, BA E, and also 
that it is only some freak variation of the mandolin Cohich has the 
same tuning, although employing double strings), rather than an 
exotic instrument from somewhere in the East, which it resembles 
in structure. The Bureau, however, would not undertake to give 
an expert opinion without seeing the instrument. 


ApssoLute Pitcu. 


“On page 250 of ‘Memories of a Musical Life,’ 
Mason, End this sentence relating to absolute pitc ‘Some 
of the ain musicians have possessed this faculty, notably 
Mozart, but others of equal roll were without it.’ Will you 
kindly give the names of the musicians, of equal rank with Mozart, 
who did not possess the gift of absolute pitch.” 

Absolute pitch is a comparitively rare possession. It is true as 
Mr. Mason says, that some great musicians have had it, while others 
equally great have not; but just who these were it would be possible 
to discover only by looking carefully into their biographies, and often 
time it would not be found mentioned there. Absolute pitch is with- 
out doubt a convenience for a musician but by no means a necessity. 
Absolute pitch, after all, is only relative, as a story told the writer 
by the late Theodore Leschetizky proves. Leschetizky, who was en 
dowed with absolute pitch from childhood on, was one of the com 
which settled the international pitch now in general use. Now 


He is a son of Blanche 


Information 8 ae 7 understan 8, 


by William 








the pitch on which Leschetizky was brought up was about half, a tone 
higher than that. adopted. So after the adoption of the new pitch, he 
sivave had to translate the key in which he heard any composition a 
half a tone down to arrive at the actual key in which it was 
performed. 


Hanna init Sings for Radio 


On August 17, Hanna Brocks sang twice for the radio 
at the WJZ station, her number being: Allelujah, Mozart, 
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the Voci di Primavera by Strauss and another selection 
by Puccini, for the first concert in the afternoon, and in 
the evenin Brown Birdeen, Buzzi-Peccia; At Dawning, 
Cadman ; Baby Dear, Huerter, and Ah Love, Will You 
Remember ? - Mana-Zucca. 

Following her appearance, ‘Mme. Brocks received the fol- 
lowing letter from Charles B. Popenoe, director of broad 
casting of the Radio Corporation of America: “Many 
thanks for the splendid song recital you broadcast from 
our studios last evening. It was a most entertaining half 
hour you gave our audience and we are sure they thoroughly 
enjoyed it. The numbers you sang were very well chosen 
and the voice transmission was fine. We hope you enjoyed 
the experience, and assure you we were very glad to have 
you on our program.” 


Americans Get Legion of Honor Decoration 


Harry Harkness Flagler, to whose generosity the con 
tinued existence of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
is due, and Mrs. J. Montgomery Tuttle, one of the prime 
factors in the establishment of the Fontainebleau School of 
Music, have been made Chevaliers of the French Legion 
of Honor. 
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Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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A SILHOUETTE OF ALFRED MIROVITCH, 
Drawn by Merle western 
concert manager. 


irmitage, 


the 


Russian pianiat 


A NEW VISITOR TO AMERICA, 
Nikolai Meditner, Russian composer and pianist, for many 
years professor in the Conservatory of Moscow, is to pay 
his first visit to this country neat season. He is spending 
the summer at Pillnite near Dresden, Sarony. The photo- 
graph shows, left to right, Ernest Urchs of Steinway & Son, 


who recently visited him, and Mr, and Mrs. Medtner. 


‘ALLY TALENTED CHILD. 
Rileen Kearns. (siv years old) is the youngest vocal pupil 
of Maestro Seismit-Doda, She is also under the tuition of 
the well known dancing master, Luigi Albertieri. At prea- 
ent Baby Hileen is apending her vacation in Hurope with 
her mother, Mrs. J. Kearns. . 
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A RECENT SNAP SHOT OF FLORENCE EASTON, 


who has again won honors at Ravinia Park. 


ALMA SIMPSON, 


the American soprano, who has received three different offers 
to appear in motion pictures, but who maintains that no one 
can act in the movies and sing at the same time. Conse- 
quently she has refused all offers and will continue to devote 
her whole time and attention to the concert stage. Miss 
Simpson is scheduled for several appearances in Canada neat 
season, and will then leave for Europe to continue the tour 
she so successfully commenced there last season, but was 
forced to interrupt owing to a contract of long standing for 
a series of concerts in the West Indies. (Photo by Strand) 


LISA ROMA AND HER “CATCH.” 
Miss Roma, an artist pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, is vacation- 
ing at Neshaming Creek, Neshhaming Falls, Pa. The so- 
prano ig under contract with R. EB. Johnston to tour in 
concert neat season. 


MMM 


CECIL ARDEN IN BADEN-BADEN, 
the Metropolitan contralto, who has been spending an enjoy- 
able three weeks at this famous resort, which she calla a “true 
garden spot.” While there, Miss Arden heard Tiefland and 
Don Giovanni with excellent casts and scenery, costumes, 
She writes: “What luck the people in these countries 
have they little realize. Imagine two perfectly equipped 
opera houses in Saratoga or French Lick. No wonder they 
make a good public, for they have been fed on musio since 
they were babies.” 


ete. 


‘ALICE GENTLE, 
somewhere in Maine, is kindling the energy for which she 
is famous and which will have to carry her through a long 
and exacting season. “No, I’m not working up. programs, 
I'm not studying roles, I'm not rehearsing, and to be frank, 
I haven't sung a note since I struck the place.” In faét the 
indefatigable Alice would seem to be resting as hard @§ she 
customarily works, (Photo by Jacobs) : 


ANIL DEER, 
the coloratura soprano, on an auto tour of the National 
Parks, visited the Petrified Forest of Sonoma County, Cali- 
fornia. The monster petrified tree, twelve feet in thickness, 
is estimated at 800,000 to 1,000,000 years in age. In the 
background, an oak tree grows out of a crack in the petri- 
fied tree. 
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MARIE MILLER 











‘ (in the center) photographed with five of the members of her siw weeks’ WALTER KNUPFER 
summer classes at Hrie, Pa, Among the students enrolled were harpists Ea sn 5 ty 
EARLE LAROS, from Pittsburgh and Oil City, Pa.; Warren, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind., and Se ae ee 
the young American pianist, on his faithful steed. of course Erie and its environs. Following the close of her classes, Miss little re Fides Boke the cure 
‘ on, paria, 





Miller spent her vacation in taking a long automobile trip through some 
of the’ Néw England States and eastern part of Canada. She has now 
returned to Erie and is again busy teaching. 






rae . $ Peta 3 Hi 
TAMAKI MIURA IN ITALY. 
The charming little Japanese prima donna, following her successful 



































LILLIAN CROXTON, season with the San Carlo Opera Company in America, has been = 
coloratura soprano, who will give a song making guest appearances in Italy, besides getting a little rest = 
recital at Aeolian Hall in the early fall. before next season starts. Mme. Miura is shown here (1) on the 2 








quay in Como, and (2) in the garden at Varese. 


BARBARA MAUREL, 

the American mezzo soprano, has been spend- \E 

ing part of her European vacation at Lu 

cerne. Here she is steadying the atern rail 
of a steamer on the weli known lake, 
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FYE US Mamakbarhe THE QUINTET FROM ADA SODER-HUECK ENJOYING, MOUNTAINS 
CARMEN, Following her successful summer master class 


session, this New York teacher is enjoying a good 


rest in Mt. Pocono, Pa., where she indulges in out- “ECHO HALL,” 


which they sang with success last week at the Capitol Theater, 


fork. 4 , left to right: Evangeline Funk, con- . 1 p D 

te vilt nee eae pth aecll " Blinor Marlo, mezzo door sports, having taken many interesting drives the summer home of Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer 
’ ’ , ’ 4 . . e “7 : " ; ag , : a : : 
soprano (singing the role of Carmen) ; Thomas Ryan, tenor, through the surrounding country. at Bolton on Lake George, N. Y., where these well known 
artists conduct vocal classes during the warm months. 


and Fredonia Frazer, soprano. 


THE CHOIR OF 
THE DON COS 
SACKS 
which has been the 
sensation of the season 
atVienna this summer 
Center: Serge Jaroff, 
the conductor. They 
are all former officers 
and non-commisioned 
officers of General 
Wrangel’s army. Their 
shabby uniforms tell 





a story of infinite 





bats, but their spirit 
is as unbroken as their 





hardships and com- : 


love for their moat 


THE BLOCHS AT LAKE PLACID. 
These snapshots were recently taken at Lake Placid, N. Y., showing Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Bloch enjoying their daily swim and Mr. Bloch surrounded 
by some of his pupils. Mr. Bloch, disciple of Professor Leopold Auer, is 
again conducting a master course in violin played at Lake Placid this summer, 


precrtous treasure, 


their music. 
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VREELAND AND PAUL PARKS IN CHICAGO. 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, and Paul Parks, baritone, recently sang in joint recital in 
Chicago and were well received. Miss Vreeland will be seen in one of the accompanying 
pictures on the peristyle and Mr. Parks is photographed in a famous “Yellow.” The 
baritone is an artist pupil of Percy Rector Stephens. 











VLADIMIR pe PACHMANN, 
seventy-five years young, got here Tuesday of last week 
for the first tour of America he has made in eleven years. 
The veteran master and exponent of Chopin is very 
enthusiastic over a new method of playing which he in- 
vented when he was seventy years of age. “Wait till 
you hear me now,” said he. “It is only in the last five 
years that I have really played the piano,” which, after 
all, contradicta somewhat the statements he made ten, 
twenty and thirty years ago. (Photo by Keystone View Co.) 
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CECILIA GUIDER, 
the New York soprano, whose concert in Perrysburg, Ohio, 
on Sunday, August 26, for the benefit of the Soldiers’ 
Memorial Fund, was such a success that she will sing again 
for the same cause on September 16. Mrs. Guider will tour 
the country in this worthy cause. During the last two 
seasons the soprano was heard at Carnegie Hall in her own 
recital and the coming season will bring another appearance 
here. (Photo by Hall's Studio) 











VERA CURTIS, 
soprano, on the grounds of the Veterans’ Hospital, 
New Haven, Conn., where she sang recently to the 
huge enjoyment of the patients. During July, Mias 
Curtis was soloist at Willow Grove, Pa., under the 
baton of Conductor Wassili Leps. This was her eighth 
consecutive summer engagement at the popular resort. 








EFREM ZIMBALIST 
WITH THE TITIAN 
STRAD. 

Last January the Musica. 
Courter published an eaclu- 
sive article which first told 
the musical world of the pri- 
vate collection of old violins 
gathered by Efrem Zimbalist, 
the violinist. The latest ad- 
dition to the colleetion is the 
so-called Titian Stradivarius, 
1715, one of the most famous 
and finest violins in the 
world. It receives its name 
from the color of the bright 
red wood of which it is made. 
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SIEGFRIED WAGNER AND HIS WIFE. 


This is the most recent picture of Siegfried Wagner, who 
will pay his first visit to this country newt winter, and his 
wife, taken under a window of the Villa Wahnfried at Bay- 
reuth. Mrs. Wagner was a daughter of Karl Klindworth, 
pianist, teacher and disciple of Richard Wagner. They were 
married during the war and Cosima now has two grand- 





Mr. Zimbalist is said to have 

paid $338,000 for the violin. 

(Photo by Kadel & Herbert 
News Co.) 








children. (Photo by the Gilliams Service) Pe a as i Sd 
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Leps Completes Season at Willow Grove 


Wassili Leps and his orchestra recently completed a 
month’s engagement at Willow Grove Park, and added one 
more laurel to the long list of successes achieved by these 
musicians at Willow Grove Park, Pennsylvania's well known 
summer resort. Mr. Leps is a Russian and had his early 
training in Petrograd. When he was about nine years of 
age his father was sent to Germany in an official capacity 
and Mr. Leps received most of his general and musical 
education in Dresden. He studied piano, organ, composition, 
voice and several orchestra instruments there, played in the 
orchestra under Dr, Franz Willner, Ernst von Schuch and 
von Bulow and later became operatic conductor. He en- 
tered this country in that capacity by way of New Orleans 
and finally arrived in Philadelphia, where he has been very 
prominent in the musical life of that city. He organized the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. 

For thirteen seasons Mr. Leps has been connected with 
the musical work of Willow Grove Park. The programs 
he presents all are of a high class. For instance, to men- 
tion but a few of the composers represented on the programs 
for the first week, there were Wagner, Tschaikowsky, 
Dvorak, Strauss, and Puccini. Among the com- 
positions by Mr. Leps which were played, mention might 
be made of Melody of Stars, Barcarolle, Pen and Pencil 





WASSILI LEPS 


Waltz, Ballet Music from Skalla Grim, Valse de Concert, 
and Romance. The soloists included Helen Denny, soprano; 
Elizabeth Brey, mezzo soprano, and Henri Scott, basso. 

The second week of concerts brought no less than six 
new soloists, one symphonic program, The City Beautiful 
(chorus and pageant), an operatic program, etc. Leps’ 
compositions are popular at Willow Grove, and those pro- 
grammed during the second week included among others 
At Dawn, Willow Grove Park March, America Forever, 
Procession of the Pilgrims (from the suite In the Moun- 
tains), The Violet, Berceuse and Midnight Revel. 

Vera Curtis, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was one of the features of the third week of 
concerts, and she was greatly enjoyed in operatic arias 
and songs. ‘Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, an operatic 
program (Aida), and a Wagner program were other fea- 
tures of the week. The final week wound up successfully 
on the evening of August 4, with Vera Curtis as soloist. 
The program included Tannhauser overture, Wagner; 
Romance, Leps ; a de Concert, On the Beautiful Blue 
Danube, Strauss; Caprice Espana, Chabrier; Un Bel Di 
(Vera Curtis) Puccini, and March Slav, Tschaikowsky. 


Evelyn Jeane’s Summer Appearances 


Evelyn Jeane’s summer appearances included her success- 
ful participation in the Rose Festival at Rockland, Me., and 
a concert at the Northport, Me., country club, before an 
audience of New York people. Tom Shea, the well known 
actor, who was among those present, praised her fine dic- 
tion, beautiful voice and attractive personality. Recently 
Miss Jeane gave a joint recital in Nyack, N. Y., at the 
home ‘of W. Adrience, with Ward-Stephens, the organist 
and composer. She was heard in the Ave Maria, selections 
from La Boheme, with organ accompaniment, and in songs 
by Ward-Stephens and others. The latter also rendered 
solos. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Pupil Concertizing 


Marguerite Pereles, a pupil of Marcian Thalberg at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, has been concertizing with Paul 
Katz, violinist, during the summer at Dayton and elsewhere. 
Their appearances were so successful that they have been 
engaged by the Keith Theater management for a period 
this month both in Dayton and Toledo. Miss Pereles 
expects to return to the conservatory after filling this en- 
gagement. 


Axman Guest Artist with San Carlo Forces 


Gladys Axman, soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been engaged for some guest per- 
formances with the San Carlo Opera Company the coming 
season. It will be remembered that Miss Axman was ex- 
ceedingly well received as guest artist with this organiza- 
tion during 1922-23. 
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Galli-Curci Crowns Vacation with Ocean 


Grove Recital 


If there be one thing that Mme. Galli-Curci does strictly 
in accordance with the laws of Nature it is going straight at 
a thing in the simplest and easiest way. She believes that 
the shortest distance between two points is a straight line 
and that the line of least resistance is the most beneficial one 
to follow. The great diva does not waste any time casting 
about in deep waters. She knows exactly where she is going 
and what she wants to do before setting out. That is the 
can always preserve a calm demeanor and 


reason why she 
Moreover, 


vear a smile in the face of difficulty and trouble. 





GALLI-CURCI 


on the boardwalk at Asbury Park where she gave her annual 


recital on August 18. This year she won the same tre- 
mendous success as heretofore. 


she has an unerring aim and never fails to hit the nail on the 
head. As an evidence of this, her recent recital on August 
18 at the Ocean Grove Auditorium may be cited. Everyone 
knows that Mme. Galli-Curei has just completed a palatial 
mansion at Highmount in the Catskills where she intends 
spending her summer vacations in rest and recreation with 
her piano, her dog, her cat, her auto and the birds, to say 
nothing of the many pleasant musical associates listed as 
guests and some relatives. Having gone through a most bril- 
liant and continuous season of over ninety appearances with- 
out a cancellation or postponement, certainly she was entitled 
to a good two or three months’ rest, but the kind of rest the 
great singer enjoys best is not idleness or stagnation but 
mental and physical diversion. Thus she has added to her 
repertory this summer the soprano role in Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff's Coq d'Or, which will be revived the coming season at 
the Metropolitan. 

Owing to insistent demands and because she has not yet 
learned to turn a deaf ear to requests for her services, Mme. 
Galli-Curci consented to break into her vacation and give 
a recital in the famous New Jersey resort which marked her 
fifth appearance there. Most prima-donnas would have de- 
voted considerable time in preparation for such an event, but 
not she, for no preparation was necessary. She had a volum- 
inous and varied repertory to call upon and her voice was in 
perfect condition, besides she felt like singing, being in ex- 
cellent health and spirits. It remained therefore, only to 
select the numbers and make the journey. The mere an- 
nouncement of a Galli-Curci recital and the magic of that 
illustrious name was sufficient to fill the huge building almost 
to the limit, while hundreds remained outside throughout the 
concert, listening to the matchless tones and the superlative 
art of the world’s most famous soprano, so the occasion 
needed no special amount of publicity. Mme. Galli-Curci is 
used to facing large, capacity, record-breaking audiences— 
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that is the usual thing during her tours. So it was not sur- 
prising that the box-office showed a gross intake of over 
$9,000. The audience was cosmopolitan, as such audiences 
necessarily must be at any summer watering place, especially 
at Ocean Grove, but there were many music-lovers and 
persons of prominence in social and political life within the 
enclosure, among them Gov. Silzer of New Jersey and Mayor 
Hettrick of Asbury Park, while a train load of notables from 
New York and other adjacent points added to the brilliancy 
of the occasion. Some came early, some came late, but all 
got there sooner or later, One man drove up to the entrance 
during the intermission and purchased’ seven $2.50 seats— 
better to hear half than none in his opinion. 

The three or four hundred persons outside were roped off 
in order to give passage way to ticket-holders and so great 
was the press that it was with difficulty that the singer gained 
entrance, so eager were all to catch a glimpse of her and bid 
her welcome. Such is popularity and fame. At the close, the 
stampede was almost uncontrollable, so much so that the 
police were compelled to force a path for the concert party 
to reach the autos and then two motor officers went ahead 
to open an aisle for them to pass. Mme. Galli-Curci never 
gets peeved or disconcerted at such exhibitions of adulation 
and Pave no ral but returns the compliment with her sweetest 
smile and most gracious bow.~ Arriving at the hotel, she 
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spent a quiet and restful night, but was up and off by an 
early train to Atlantic Highlands so as to catch the New 
York boat where she arrived in time to get the early train for 
Highmount, reaching her home long before noon—just about 
the hour when most artists would have been calling for 
breakfast at the hotel. 

The program was fitting and rendered in a manner that re- 
flected gloriously upon the art of this beloved artist. First 


there was Amorosi mei giorni (Donaudy), Pretty, Pretty . 


Creature (Storace), Hymn to the Sun from Coq d’Or (Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff), Lo, Here the Gentle Lark (Bishop), with 
flute, Verborgenheit (Wolf), Bolero (Delibes), Chanson 
Indoue (Rimsky-Korsakoff), Waltz—Romeo and Juliette 
(Gounod). Then followed two flute solos by Manuel Beren- 
guer, one the ever-enchanting Autumn Leaves Awhirl (Sam- 
uels). The latter part of the program was devoted to Dry 
Be That Tear (Dobson), Pierrot (Samuels), Pray a Little 
Prayer for Me (Russell), artistically leading up to the 
finale, Shadow Song—Dinorah (Meyerbeer). Did we say 
finale? Not so, for the audience did not stir after the last 
programmed number, except to give unbounded sanction to 
Madam’s efforts and vociferously to register a demand for 
more, So there were nine encores—the kind that go 
straight to the heart and which no one better than she can 
render. There were tears and smiles and sighs promiscuous- 
ly distributed among the great throbbing throng and one ex- 
cited auditor in the gallery, following the Spanish song Es- 
trellita (Ponce), turned loose a mighty yell of approval in 
his native tongue that set the entire gathering on edge with 
ecstasy and delight. Yes, it was a gala night, a wonderful 
night, a red-letter night. Mme. Galli-Curci has added a few 
pounds of weight recently which added to her effective stage 
presence, but the chief thing about the recital was the fact 
that she is in magnificent voice, better than ever, if there be 
such a paradox as a betterment of perfection, S. D. 


De Gogorza’s New York Recital December 9 
Emilio de Gogorza, the baritone, will give a number of 

recitals taking him to the Pacific Coast. A New York 

appearance is scheduled for Town Hall on December 9. 


September 6, 1923 





JEAN DE RESZKE AND THE MUSICAL 
COURIER. 

Extract from a letter written to the MusicaL 
Courier from Royat, France, where Jean de Reszke 
teaches in summer, by one of his pupils, who has been 
a well known concert singer for many years and who 
goes back occasionally to the old master for a season 
of coaching: 


“You should be here to hear the lovely things 
Mons. de Reszke says about the Musical Courier. 
His knowledge of the current musical events, 
specially in America, is astonishing—and when 
asked how he was so well info » he told me 
he followed the careers and events constantly in 
the Musical Courier. He enjoys reading it im- 
mensely and often speaks of the articles in it, and 
also expresses his appreciation ao the various ref- 
erences to his art from time to time.” 











Leo Levy Doing Much for Music on Lower 
East Side 


Ten years ago, Leo Levy, pianist, artist pupil of Sina 
Lichtmann, became very much interested in the lower east 
side of New York, discovering that in that district dwelt 
an art-loving, musical and literary community, whose tastes 
were developed and discriminating. The particular field of 
music in which he, being an excellent musician, was in- 
terested, was chamber music, as the loftiest and purest form 
of musical expression. Recognizing that it was beyond the 
means of any but the wealthier music-lovers, the price of 
admission to chamber music concerts being as a rule pro- 
hibitive to the average wage-earner or student of music, Mr. 
Levy decided to organize concerts of chamber music on 
the lower east side. 

He evolved a plan of giving to the people an opportunity 





LEO LEVY, 
p-anist, artist pupil of Mme. Sina Lichtmann of the Master 
Institute of United Arts, with his wife and daughter, at 
Elberon, N. J. 


of hearing the finest chamber music at a purely nominal 
cost. To commence this pioneer work of his, he asked 
Mr. Altschuler, conductor of the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra, to organize a string quartet. Next he sought the co- 
operation of the Educational Alliance, one of the most im- 
portant centers of educational and cultural activities of the 
lower east side. The use of the auditorium was generously 
offered by this institution for the first trial concert. The 
program included Schumann's piano quintet, one of the 
earliest Beethoven quartets and a Mozart string quartet. 
The success was instantaneous and left no doubt as to the 
future of these concerts. The Educational Alliance gladly 
offered the free use of its concert hall. Mr. Levy was 
ready to cover any financial deficit, which was certain to 
be considerable as he was determined to engage only the 
best available artists. 

However, the negotiations nearly came to grief. Up to 
this time, the policy of the Institution was to give all forms 
of entertainment free of charge. Mr. Levy's contention 
was that chamber music concerts required intelligent and 
attentive audiences. Free admission would be sure to 
attract many just because it was free, and, if they were 
disappointed in the nature of the offering, they would walk 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will gong of to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and Bn Bape ory of a 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Couri 
so as to be included in this department. Te will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. (details in issue 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition. Con- 
test ends April 15, 1924. Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lex- 
ington avenue, New York City. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy- three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bush Conservatory—Free scholarships. C. F. 
Jones, registrar, 839 North Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, IIl 

Baylor College—$1,000 in scholarships and silver 
cups. E. A. Schafer, Secretary, Baylor College, Bel- 
ton, Texas. 

American Conservatory—Free and partial scholar- 
ships. American Conservatory, 503 Kimball Hall, 300 
S. Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 

Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia (details 
in issue April 12)—$500 for composition for string 
quartet. Contest ends November 1. Chamber of 
Music Association of Philadelphia, 1317 Pennsylvania 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music—About one hundred 
free and partial scholarships, including one free 
master scholarship under Cesar Thomson. Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, 

The Arts and Festivals Committee of the United 
Neighborhood Houses—$100 for a community pageant. 
Competition closes October 1. Arts and Festivals 
Committee, United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—-Scholarships. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Highland avenue, 
Oak street and Burnet avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music.—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, Secretary, 185 
Madison avenue, New York City. 

Theodor Bohlmann School of Music—Contest for 
annual scholarship given by Mr. Bohlmann held Sep- 
tember 19. Executive Director, Mrs. Jason Walker, 
1156 Union avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mana-Zucca—Scholarship in piano and one in song 
coaching. Bertha Foster, Director Miami Conserva- 
tory of Music, Miami, Fla. 

Buffalo Conservatory of Music—Free and partial 
scholarships in advanced grades. Buffalo ek ad 
tory of Music, 255 Norwood avenue, Buffalo, N 

A. De Smit (details in issue May 31)——500 and 300 
francs for a number of compositions of a lighter sort. 
Competition closes November 1. A. De Smit, 187 
Faubourg Poissonniere, Paris, France. 

Madrigal Club (details in issue June 7)—$100 for 
the best setting of G. Wither’s poem What Care I? 
Competition ends September 15. D. A. Clippinger, 
617 Kimball Building, Chicago, III. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer—Four free schol- 
arships at the Guilmant Organ School. Examinations 
held October 5 at 10 a. m. Dr. William C. Carl, 
director Guilmant Organ School, 17 East 11th street, 
New York City. 

The North Shore Festival Association (details in 
issue July 12)—$1,000 to composer of the United 
States for orchestral composition. Competition ends 
January 1. Carl D. Kinsey, Business Manager, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing—Two 
scholarships. Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 257 West 
104th street, New York City. 

Alabama State Federation of Music Clubs (details 
in May 3 issue).—Twenty-eight scholarships in prom- 
inent schools throughout the country and with noted 
private teachers offered to worthy talent Ww’ se State 
of Alabama. Mrs. W. L. Davids, Troy, A 

Society of American Musicians (Gerais. in issue 
August 9).—Contest for young artists in piano, voice, 
violin, cello and flute. Contest closes November 15, 
1923. Howard Wells, Society of American Musi- 
cians, 907 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, III, 

Walter Scott—Ten annual scholarships (with 
Alfred Cortot) for Americans at the Ecole Normale 
de Musique in Paris. Gaston Liebert, French Consul 
in New York, New York City, N. Y. 

Grand Opera Society of New York—Free scholar- 
ships and membership for one year to one soprano, 
contralto, tenor, and bass. Contest held in September. 
Application must be made before September 15, to 
939 Eighth avenue, New York. 

Zilpha Barnes, Wood—Free scholarship in voice at 
Zilpha Barnes Wood School of Singing awarded 
by - competition. Apply Thursday evenings, 939 
Eighth avenue, New York, 

Alexander Bloch—Violin scholarship. Applicants 
heard by appointment between September 15 and 


October 1. Alexander Bloch, 422 West Twenty- 
second street, New York. 

New York College of Music—A number of free 
and partial scholarships in piano, violin, and voice. 


Examinations held during months of September and 
October. 114-116 East 85th street, New York. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











(Cart Fischer, New York) 


California. Violin and Piano 


Humoresque on a tune by Paladilhe, for Violin and Piano, 
by Arthur Loesser; Violin Part Fingered and Bowed 
by Mischa Elman 
Why California? And why humoresque? These questions 


suggest themselves to the mind, but no answer seems ade- 
Probably, we may assume, just a fancy of the com- 


quate, C 
poser. However that may be, the composition is certainly 
worth while, excellently made for the violin, based upon a 


lusty melody (or should one say tune?), and, needless to say, 
splendidly edited. It is a concert piece, though not ex- 
cessively difficult. Of good length, it may well become a 
leading number. 


Scherzo Serenade for Violin and Piano 
By Beryl Rubinstein 


This work, dedicated to Raoul Vidas, is a really fine exam- 
ple of light and brilliant violin writing, effectively supported 
by the piano accompaniment, which is rather more complex 
than is usual in pieces of this kind. It is a difficult, though 
comparatively short, concert number, of which the violin part 
covers three pages. In the hands of a fine player it should 
be brilliantly effective. The invention all through is of a 
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high order, the harmony very select and rich, and the counter- 
melodies add a charm that is quite unique. 


Creole Serenade (for violin and piano) 
By Ray Eleanor Ball 


This will remind one of Gardner’s now famous Canebreak, 
with which it favorably compares. It is a brilliant violin 
piece, excellently written to give the player ample oppor- 
tunity for expression, display and effectiveness. Harmoni- 
cally it is simple, and the melody is true Negro all the way 
through. The several themes are all of equal value and all 
properly developed, not at too great length, but as far as 
good taste demands. The piece can be recommended as one 
of the best of its kind. A concert number, but not too 
difficult for the teacher’s studio. 


Old Fashioned Waltz. Trumpets and Drums 


Piano Pieces, by Gustave Ferrari 


Two teaching pieces by this popular composer, these might 
be included among third grade teaching pieces. They are 
excellent, far superior to most of this sort of music that 
comes from the press, Thoroughly artistic, and tending to 
elevate the taste of our youth; they should be in every 
studio. 

(Fine Arts Imp. Corp., New York. Alphonse Leduc, Paris) 
Jeux d’Enfants (Six piano pieces) 
By E. Machabey-Ganeval 


Excellent studies, third or fourth grade, musically far 
superior to the generality of the things that are supposed 
to form children’s taste—and do form it—in the wrong 
direction! If French children have the good fortune to be 
brought up on music of this type they are in luck, and it is 
not surprising that they turn out real musicians. 


(White-Smith Publishing Co., Boston) 


The Face of the World 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman, to Words by Orville H. 
Leonard 


Cadman’s opus number is climbing up. This is op. 77, 
No. 3, and in looking it over one feels some surprise that 
this active and prolific composer can produce so much 
without any falling off of inspiration, and without repeating 
himself. If there is a change, it is in the direction of prog- 
ress, the later works having greater depth and solidity of 
structure. This new song is a good example of it. A little 
thing it is, to a poem only eight lines in length—eight short 
lines—and one might well wonder how the musician could 
set to work to make anything of it at all. Cadman solves 
the problem easily enough by setting the first verse to a 
quiet minor and leading up through a short interlude to a 
brilliant allegro close. It builds up a strong climax for the 
voice, and gives the pianist the sort of fine chords he will 
love to bring out with sonority. . . . This song is one 
of the very best of its kind! A splendid encore song! 


(Bote & Bock, Berlin) 


Maria Wiegenlied—Four Tone Poems 
(Piano Selection) 
By Max Reger 


General satisfaction is felt for the enterprise of Bote & 
Bock, Berlin, in placing before the public in convenient and 
practical form some of the works of the noted Max Reger, 
about whom there has been as much controversy as about 
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Brahms. This music is generally accepted as important 
leading musical artists and conductors both here and abroad, 
and certainly no one can deny its interest. The song en- 
titled Maria Wiegenlied is conceived in traditional folk- 
song style, petites td the masterly Reger hand. The four 
tone poems, now issued for piano solo, are Reger’s opus 128, 
and are built upon inspirations received from paintings by, 
Arnold Boeklin: The Fiddling Hermit, Waves at Play, 
The Island of Death, Bacchanal. The piano arrangements, 
are surprisingly simple, and are made with great skill and 
with careful annotations indicating the orchestration, a fact 
that will render them particularly valuable for students. 
As for the two collections of Reger pieces, some of them 
are arrangements, by the composer and others, from va- 
rious pieces of chamber music, others are original piano 
pieces. None of them are particularly difficult technically, 
and they will all give pleasure for the originality of design 
and invention. 


(A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York) 


Fundamental Bar Work and Ballet Technique 


By Florence Campbell, A.B., M.A., with Special Music by 
M. Theo. Frain 

We do not know whether the M before Frain stands 
for Maurice or Monsieur, or whether the A. B. M. A. after 
the Campbell means Master and Bachelor of Arts, and what, 
if so, those degrees might have to do with good dancing. 

But, that aside, we do know that the authors have turned 
out a most excellent and welcome book which will fill a 
real want of the dance studios. Apart from dancing, these 
exercises would prove excellent substitutes for the “daily 
dozen.” Each movement is fully and carefully described 
on the page opposite the music, and the result predicted. 
The directions are in the technical terms of the dance, but 
are no doubt clear enough to students. The music is well 
written and strongly rhythmic. It also has the especial 
value of not being haphazard but applies exactly to the 
intended movements. There are twenty-nine chapters and 
a glossary and explanation of terms (all of which are in 
French). This glossary covers seven large pages, and is en- 
hanced by pictures of the foot-positions. A good book! 


(Fine Arts Imp. Corp., New York. Maurice Senart, Paris) } 


Rhapsody for Two Flutes, Clarinet and Piano 
or Two Violins, Viola and Piano 
By A. Honegger 

Honegger is interesting. He has, apparently, real musi- 
cal ideas—what we call invention—but he also has the 
inventive ability developed in the direction of quaint con- 
ceits and originalities, both of harmony and structure. The 
rhythm of the opening Larghetto of this rhapsody certainly 
gpa something quite new in the notation of rhythm. 

he composer calls it 8-8 and qualifies this with 3-2-3. It 
is actually 3-8 followed by 2-8 followed by 3-8—three, two, 
three—not very unusual, and sounds a good deal like nine- 
eighths time. But the notation is certainly unique, and 
very practical. There is a forceful allegro in 5-4 time, 
which one would think more suited to the violin than the 
flute; and a final Larghetto like the beginnjng. It is dated 
Paris, April, 1917, so that it is not very new, and it seems 
to have taken a long time to publish. Now that it is pub- 
lished, it is to be hoped that New York will have the 
pleasure of hearing it as well as Paris. 


- (F. & B. Goodwin, Lid., London) 


Savitri, an Episode from the Mahabharata 
Words and Music by Gustav Holst, Op. 25 

What is this? An opera? A note on the first page says 
it is “intended for performance in the open air, or else in 
a small building.” The scene is “A Wood at Evening.” 
Time of performance: 30 minutes. Of characters there are 
three: a woodman (tenor), his wife (soprano), Death 
(bass.) There is also a chorus which sings without words. 
There is no action. Just a sort of endless recitative, quite 
unmelodic in character. It is all very modern. Well written, 
of course, and musically attractive in spots. 

But is it useful? Has it any practical worth? Where and 
when and how and why is it ever to be performed? Who 
would pay to hear or see it? It seems to be, shall we 
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say, an unwanted form of art? It may be gued art, and 
high art, but is there any place for it i the music world 
as at present constituted? 


(Elkin & Co., Ltd., London) 
Hebridean Legend (for Violin and Piano) 
By Edgar Barratt 


What a Hebridean Legend is the present reviewer con- 
fesses he has no idea. This piece has, in part at least, a 
certain Spanish flavor, but if it refers to the Hebrides 
Islands, which are north of Ireland, we hardly get the con- 
nection. Never mind. It is not of the least importance. 
The program never yet made good music bad nor bad music 


good. 

And this is good music—let it be said at once. It is full 
of charm, finely written for the violin, well supported on 
the piano, interesting harmonically and melodically, flowing 
vigorous. The tunes are real tunes, unaffected, easy to re- 
member. A_ good piece, to be sincerely recommended. 


(Century Music Publishing Co., New York. Certified Edition) 


The following are by Sisters of St. Joseph: 


SWEET CARNATIONS (Waltz). Key of F. 

HAPPY MOMENTS (Waltz). Key of C. 

ST. PATRICK’S DAY (Variations). Key of C. 

CHILDISH GLEE (Polka). Key of C. 

WINTER BLOSSOMS (Mazurka). Key of C. 

THE HOME GUARD (March). Key of F. 

THE PONY RIDE (Waltz). By H. Reed. Key of F. 

The following are by Franz Schiller: 

BLUEBIRD (Melodie). 

SPARROW (oeterzo2. 

CANARY (Bluette). 

WHIP-POOR-WILL (Nocturne). 

NIGHTINGALE (Reverie). 

BOBOLINK (Polka Rondo). 

HUMMING-BIRD (Waltz). 

All of these are published separately and belong to a set 
called Woodland Echoes. M., J. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Sponsored American 
Opera 


Now that the Cincinnati Summer Opera Company has 
concluded its fourth season with greater artistic success to 
its credit than ever before, it is interesting to note the con- 
nection of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music with this 
important work for American opera. It was the conser- 
vatory which first brought Ralph Lyford to Cincinnati to 
take charge of its opera school. Mr. Lyford was so suc- 
cessful with the student performances in the school that he 
was able to interest the authorities of the Zoological Garden 
in putting on a season of opera during the summer, using 
the student forces for all the minor roles and adding a 
group of experienced professional singers to assume the 
leading roles. This professional group has been added to 
from time to time to make a splendid company, but has 
always been supported by a student chorus which has 
achieved lle results. Through the fact that Mr. 
Lyford is at once director of the opera school and the 
summer opera season, he is able to spend part of his time 
during the winter season in preparing his pupils for the 
parts they are to take during the summer, so that when 
the time comes for the first performance everything is 
thoroughly prepared. 

Among the students who took part during the present 
season are Pearl Besuner, soprano, who took many impor- 
tant roles, including Frasquita in Carmen and Countess Olga 
in Fedora; Lucy DeYoung, contralto, who was prominent 
- Romeo and Juliet, Faust, Tales of Hoffmann and other 

ras; Kathryn Reece, Martha Doerler, Virginia Seymour, 
} elen "Nugent and Marguerite Bentel. 

Among the men the most prominent were: Clifford Cunard, 
who did especially good work as Spoletta in La Tosca, as 
Baron Rouvel in Fedora, and Louis Johnen, who appeared as 
Wagner in Faust and Lorek in Fedora and many other 
parts. Laurance Wilson displayed his_fine bass voice in 
Fedora and in Romeo and Juliet, and Edward Smith is to 
be congratulated on his performance of the role of Frantz 
in Tales of Hoffmann. Others taking part were Richard 
Pavey, Walter Bridge and John Phillips. 

One of the most popular productions of the season was 
the ballet, Alice in Wonderland, arranged by Mr. Lyford 
himself to fit the music of the suite written by Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, the head of the theory department of the 
conservatory. The descriptive qualities of the music were 
admirably adapted to such a pantomime and its execution 
by the ballet was most fetching, pleasing the grown-ups 
as well as the children. The scenic investiture and the 
stage management were elaborate and most effective. This 
is destined to become a popular pantomime among the ballet 
companies throughout those countries which have learned to 
love the story of “Alice” as written by Lewis Carroll. 

Mr. Lyford will continue the direction of the operatic 
department of the conservatory during the coming season, 
and is expected to put on several performances of opera 
at the school. He will also conduct the conservatory orches- 
tra, which it is expected will codéperate in the operatic 
performances. 


Henry Hadley Scores at Hollywood Bowl 


The following excerpt commenting upon Henry Hadley’s 
appearance at the Hollywood Bowl was written by Edwin 
Schallert and appeared in the Los Angeles Times: 

The general effect of the concert was astonishingly excellent. It 
reflects a considerable grasp of conditions on the part of the con- 


ductor that he could, in a day, accommodate his style so well to the 


ag air amphitheatre. Mr. Hadley expects a very ready reaction from 
e various sections of the orchestra and some of the og < forceful 
dynamics of Don Juan brought a vibrant echo from the hills. It is 
indeed an achievement—so big a work in the open—in fact it is a 
test. In addition to the Strauss and his own numbers, Mr. Hadley 
interpreted with conviction and fine power the prelude to Die Meister- 
singer and Les Preludes, both of which shone forth as something 
rare in this setting. 


Former New York Singer in Santa Monica 


Santa Monica, Cal., August 17, 1923.—Annola Florence 
Wright, soprano, and for eleven years director and soloist 
of the Christian Union Congregational Church of Upper 
Montclair, N. J., having a New York studio also, and Anna 
Blanche Foster, pianist, were heard recently in an interesting 
program at the Pacific Palisades, an all year ‘round 
Chautauqua. K. 
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CECIL FANNING AND FELLOW OHIOAN, DE LEONE, 
HAVE WRITTEN NEW OPERA ENTITLED ALGLALA 


Cleveland Opera Company to Produce Work on Indian Subject—Mr. Fanning’s Concert Activities—To Italy Next 
Summer 


It may not sound reasonable, but the fact is that two 
native Ohioans have written an opera that has been ac- 
cepted for publication in advance of performance by the 
Schirmer house and that it is going to be produced, the first 
performance to take place in their native state, in the 
native city of one of them, at Cleveland, on February 28, 
1924. Cecil Fanning is the Clevelander concerned in the 
matter, for he wrote the libretto; and the composer is 
Francesco B. De Leone, who was born in Ravenna but is 
nevertheless an American because it was Ravenna, Ohio, 
ind not the famous old Ravenna on the Adriatic Coast of 
Italy 

Ceci) Fanning, author of the libretto, is well known both in 
this country and Europe as a concert baritone of distinction, 
By avocation, he is a poet and librettist. He is the author 
of the libretto of Sir Oluf, a successful cantata that has gone 


through several editions, and The Foolish Virgins, a more 
recent work, Many of his lyrics, set to music by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Geoffrey O'Hara, Lucile Crews and 
others, are widely used on the concert stage. Irenée 


Bergé’s prize winning composition, which gained the award 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs last June, was a musical 
setting to Mr. Fanning’s poem Spring in Sicily. 


Next fall Mr. Fanning starts on an extended concert 
tour that will take him from coast to coast. As a singer, 
he has done real pioneer work in introducing American 
music to concert audiences. It is his rule, in both his 
European appearances and also in this country, to include 
in his programs always a group of American songs. He does 
this not from a belief that American music is necessarily any 
better than others or from motives of blatant patriotism, 
but as a matter of fairness in giving the native composers 
the chance of a hearing. 

Mr. De Leone, the composer, makes his home in Akron 
where he conducts a large conservatory. He received his 
early musical education in this country, supplementing it with 
study at the Conservatory of Naples, which he entered at the 
age of twenty. He has written and successfully produced 
a musical comedy in Italian that has gained much popu- 
larity in his ancestral land, and has published about fifty 
piano pieces and several songs. 

Now that you know all about who made the new opera 
you might as well be told that the name of it is Alglala. 
Alglala is not, as one might think at first sight, an Eskimo or 
a swallow of water; on the contrary, she is the daughter of 
an Indian chief, an Iroquois Indian chief, and the name, 
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which means Little-Good-For-Nothing, was wished on her 
because papa had been hoping the first one would be a boy. 
An InpIan TALE 

The opera is in one act, and is based on an Indian theme 
of the brave days of ‘49, for the atmosphere of which Mr. 
Fanning has drawn from experiences encountered during 
several seasons spent on the Crow Reservation in Montana. 
The principal characters, of whom there are only four, con- 
sist of Alglala (soprano), her father (basso-cantante), an 
Indian brave (baritone), and a white man (tenor). The set- 
tings reproduce the mesa land and painted desert of Arizona 
with a Chippewa tepee in the foreground—perhaps the most 
characteristic native American setting. The same scenery 
is used throughout but with changing lighting effects to in- 
dicate the soit shades of twilight, tne beauty of a moonlit 
night, and the spreading colors of dawn on the desert. 

The curtain rises on the old chieftain sitting before his 
tepee at twilight, wrapped in a white mourning blanket, and 
bewailing the death of his squaw and the gradual passin 
away of his race. His beautitul daughter, Kiglala, too full 
of the life and romance of youth, is rebellious against the 
continued atmosphere of gloom under which she is compelled 
to live, and secretly plights herself to a young Indian brave 
who has long wooed her. The dramatic action begins when a 
white stranger, hunted by a posse on a false charge of mur- 
der, straggles into camp, haggard, parched with thirst, and 
nearly dead from starvation. . 

With irresistible fatality, the white man and the Indian 
maid are drawn together, and in passages of fine lyric beauty 
they tell each other of their great love. The Indian lover 
appears on the scene and there is a death grapple between the 
two rivals. Alglala, seeing her white sweetheart weakening, 
delivers the coup de grace, and over the dead body of the 
fallen Indian brave dances a weird, haunting dance of death. 
Before the two lovers, pledging to each other everlasting 
fidelity, can escape, the old father sets the warriors of the tribe 
on their trail and they are killed. The curtain goes down on 
the same fireside scene as at the opening, with the old chief- 
tain sitting alone, huddled before his tepee, and chanting a 
mourning song. The action is divided into two parts, with an 
intermezzo. 

The music is said to combine American Indian themes and 
truly Italian operatic emotion. At least it impressed the 
readers at Schirmer’s so much that the house accepted the 
manuscript before production and is publishing it at its own 
cost, something which perhaps never happened to an Ameri- 
can grand opera before. 

The Cleveland Opera Company will produce it in that 
city on the 28th of February, 1924, and there will be two 
repetitions on March 1 and 2. Then, if the work is a success 
—and there is every reason to believe it will be—it will be 
taken on a short tour of twelve or fifteen performances 
through the cities of the authors’ native state and neighbor- 
ing States. 

Mr. Fanning himself will sing the baritone role of the 
young Indian brave at the first perfomance, and Francis J. 
Sadlier, general manager of the Cleveland Opera Company, 
that of the father. Well known artists, who have not been 
chosen as yet, will sing the other two roles and the produc- 
tion will be on a thoroughly adequate scale. 

When the opera is all over Mr, Fanning will finish his 
concert tour and then in the spring he is off to Italy where 
he will do a novel thing by presenting straight song recitals 
in four or five of the principal cities there, and then spend 
the whole summer of 1924 in resting in that most canta t- 
able of lands. 


Arthur Wilson Artists at Lake Placid Club 


Two artist pupils of Arthur Wilson, Dorothy George, 
mezzo soprano (Mrs, Arthur Wilson), and William Ryder, 
baritone, recently appeared at the Agora Theater, Lake 
Placid Club, N. Y. 

Plans for Mr. Ryder's appearance on August 10 were 
changed, owing to the memorial program given that evenin 
for the late President. In place of his recital groups o 
songs, the baritone was heard in Huhn’s Invictus, The 
People That Walked in Darkness, and the recitative from 
The Messiah, and Forsyth’s Red is the English Rose. Mr. 
Ryder was soloist at Dr. Parkhurst’s service at the Agora 
the following Sunday morning. 

On the evening of August 12, at the usual concert by 
the Daniel Kunz players, Wiss George gave two groups of 
songs and an aria from Samson and Delilah. She did songs 
in French and English, singing with a distinctive imagina- 
tion and grace a group of settings by Hughes of Mother 
Goose Rhymes, and in other veins less naive, revealing a 
voice of flexibility and fine intensity of line. Mr. Ryder 
sang songs from Old Italian, modern French, Spanish, 
Russian and English. He gave his audience evident pleasure 
by his sensitive manipulation of his fine voice, his poise and 
breadth of style and his clean diction. Carl Lamson fur- 
nished excellent accompaniments for both young artists. 


Von Klenner’s Chautauqua Affairs 


As usual for some years past, Baroness Katharine Evans 
von Klenner has a fine class of vocal pupils at Wookootsie 
Villa, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. Early in August she gave 
a concert in Mayville for the benefit of the Episcopal Church, 
and among the pupils who sang were Ina Jones (Rome, 
N. Y.); Edna Pergram and Mignon Spence (Springfield) ; 
Elizabeth K. Nelson (Jamestown); David Thomas (New 
York) ; Raymond Watkins, baritone, and others. August 
30 she gave her closing concert of the season, as usual at 
the Peacock Inn, Mayville. 

Von Klenner pupils are ever getting married, the latest be- 
ing (Miss) McEy B. Scott, a professional pupil from Texas, 
where she has been a most successful teacher in different 
colleges, soprano soloist of large churches in Houston and 
Austin, and a well known concert singer. The lucky bride- 
groom is John van Etten Van de Mark; date and place, 
August 15, St. Paul’s M. E. Church, Houston, Tex. The 
new Mrs, Van de Mark was for some years Mme. von 
Klenner’s pupil, and was heard in New York on different 
occasions. 
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Nevin’s Crown of Life Heard at Asbury Park 


Asbury Park, N. J., August 12.—In the long list of 
splendid presentations of George B. Nevin’s very successful 
cantata, The Crown of Life, the one given here in the 
Cathedral of Eastern Methodism on August 12, will stand 
out prominently. Mr. Nevin, the composer, who conducted, 
was fortunate in having a fine quartet of musicianly soloists, 
a well balanced chorus and Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, one of 
the vice-presidents of The American Guild of Organists, 
at the organ. The soloists were: Mildred Graham Rear- 
don, soprano, of St. Nicholas Collegiate Church, New York 
City; Marjorie Squires, contralto; Robert Quait, tenor, of 
the West End Collegiate Church, New York City, and 
George W. Reardon, bass, of the Criterion Male Quartet. 

The large audience in this large church inspired the able 
pastor and earnest singers—the result was an uplifting ser- 
vice, long to be remembered. Mr. Nevin was presented 
with beautiful flowers by the choir, and was entertained 
while in Asbury Park at the beautiful home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Bruce S. Keator. 

The following footnote appeared on the church bulletin 
of August 12: 


We cordially welcome our distinguished guest George B. Nevin, 
who has come from Easton, Pa., to conduct tor us his new Cantata, 
The Crown of Life. This work is dedicated to Mr. Nevin's son, 
Gordon Balch Nevin, who is also a very successful composer. Some- 
one has said George B. Nevin does not exactly know whether Gordon 
Balch Nevin is to be known as the son of his father, or himself to be 
known as the father of his son! 

Certainly both have given us some excellent melodies well handled. 
In the double number which opens the musical program of this eve- 
ning’s service we are hearing from both father and son! 


Following the service, Mr. Nevin received the appended 
letter from Herbert Stavely Sammond, organist and choir- 
master of the Middle Collegiate Church of New York: 


Dear Mr. Nevin: 
It was refreshing to hear your cantata The Crown of Life, which 


is so good from beginning to end, with its effective choruses and solos 
that are grateful to singer and so satisfying to the listener. Where- 
as some of the modern cantatas are pleasing only in spots, in your 


you did not drop once from the lofty atmosphere that breathes 
It is one of the best modern cantatas, 
I hope to do it with the 
Church at the first 


writin 
throughout the entire work. 
if not the best, have heard in years. 
Choral Union of the Middle Collegiate 
opportunity. 
Regards and best wishes, 
(Signed) Hersert Stavery SAmMMonp. 


S. B. 


Middle Church House. 





Leo Levy Doing Much for Music on Lower 
East Side 


(Continued tea page 32.) 
out without even waiting until the number was finished; or 
it might attract some who sought relief from the cold. 
Such an element in the audience would be restless and dis- 
turb those who really came to listen intelligently. 

After serious consideration of this problem, it was de- 
cided by the directors of the Educational Alliance to make 
an admission charge of ten cents, thereby insuring the pres- 
ence only of attentive and discriminating listeners. So 
started the work which was to bring such remarkable re- 
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sults in developing the tastes of audiences and directing 
them toward the understanding of the noblest form of music 
—chamber music. It is of interest to note that these audi- 
ences are composed of about ninety-five per cent. of Russian, 
Polish, Hungarian and Roumanian Jews. All are wage- 
earners, factory employees, garment workers, etc., and the 
majority of them have had no musical education. Con- 
sidering the prevailing Slavic element in the audience, it 
was then feared that they would not grasp the significance 
of classical works of chamber music. Great was the sur- 
prise, therefore, when it was soon discovered by Mr. Levy 
that there was comparatively little educating to be done, 
as the audiences were very enthusiastic and attentive from 
the very beginning. 

It took but a short time for these concerts to become 
known and toward the end of the first season, Mr. Levy 
and the Altschuler Quartet were playing before audiences 
which completely filled the hall. Works of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Schumann, and of course of Russian com- 
posers, were given. Carefully studying the taste and ten- 
dency of his audience, Mr. Levy gradually widened the 
scope and already in the second season, has announced an 
all-Beethoven program, including the Kreutzer sonata. The 
success of it surpassed all expectations, and: since then an 
all-Beethoven program has been given every year. 

Among the favorites of the audience were the heavier 
and sombre works of Beethoven and the emotional works 
of Tschaikowsky. Mozart's happier moods were not so ef- 
fective. Tremendous enthusiasm was created when an all- 
Bach program was given. The concerts have become so 
popular in that section of the city that every concert is 
played to the capacity of the hall and often a great number 
of the people have to be turned away. It must be added 
that the auditorium holds almost seven hundred persons. 
In the recent years, the taste and understanding of the audi- 
ence has been greatly developed; Brahms, César Franck, 
Schonberg, Catoire were all added to the programs. 

No description of these concerts would be complete with- 
out paying high tribute to the character of the audiences. 
That an audience to which one would not ordinarily ascribe 
great musical understanding, composed as it is of wage- 
earners, laborers. etc., should show such sound musical 


judgment and so keenly follow the endeavors of Mr. Levy, 
season after season, is indeed a revelation. 

Many interesting incidents are related by Mr. Levy, one 
of which is particularly interesting, as told by him: “On 
one occasion, after I had finished my participation in one 
of the numbers on the program, I joined my wife in the 
auditorium. I noticed, sitting in the same row with me, 
an unkempt, disheveled individual writing assiduously. He 
requested those seated between us to hand me a piece of 
paper on which he had written criticisms of the renditions 
and comments on the compositions. At the bottom of the 
sheet he had written “Why don’t you ever play Schumann's 
piano quintet, op. 44?’ It is difficult to describe the dilapi 
dated condition and the evident poverty of this man and 
yet he knew not only Schumann's master work, but also 
the opus number. 

Last season, the tenth anniversary of Mr. Levy's splendid 
work in giving these concerts of the finest and best of 
chamber music to the people of the lower east side, was 
celebrated. For the last few seasons he has engaged the 
services of the Letz quartet for his concerts. This work 
is carried on entirely by himself, he covering all expenses 


connected with it and participating actively in all the con 
certs with the one aim—to cultivate love for the master 
works of music literature in those who have no means to 


go to Carnegie and Aeolian Hall. A serious musician and 
excellent pianist, Mr. Levy endeavors to bring beauty into 
the lives of people and to heighten their spiritual progress 
by love and understanding of the great masters of music. 


All-Russian Piano Recitals by Topping 


Leila Topping, specialist in Slavic and particularly Russian 
music, will give her all-Russian recitals of piano composi 
tions with explanatory remarks next season under the direc 
tion of Management Ernest Briggs, Inc., as a further step 
by the management in presenting music from many lands 
for clubs, schools and other educational organizations 


For adults, Miss Topping will interpret and explain Rus 
sian music, indicative of the old Russian aristocracy and 
from the peasants, with a special, but optional group from 
the Ukraine, or Little Russia. There is also a program 


for yeung people and music students. 








In the Store, 429 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Next door to the Auditorium, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CLAYTON F. 


invites all teachers of music to 
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for a special exhibition of Summy Publications 


SUMMY CO. 


September tenth 
to 
September fifteenth 
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SAN FRANCISCO TO HEAR MANY 
FINE CONCERTS THIS SEASON 


Managers Announce Plans—Ethel Leginska, Erno Dohnanyi 
and Horace Britt to Be Soloists with Chamber Music 
Society—Ida G. Scott Will Feature Resident 
Artists—Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith 
Guests of Honor—Notes 

San Francisco, Cal., August 20.—Several concert managers 
have divulged their plans for the 1923-1924 season. Elias 
M. Hecht, founder and manager of the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco, has planned to give six concerts 
in San Francisco and, as is his custom, has engaged three 
guest artists who will co-operate with the society. These 
are Horace Britt, now of the Letz Quartet of New York; 
Ethel Leginska pianist, and Erno Dohnanyi, composer and 
pianist. The Chamber Music Society will also be heard in 
concerts throughout the entire Pacific Northwest. 

Ipa G, Scorr Wu. Feature Resment Artists. 

Ida G, Scott, impresaria, announces her intention of 
giving a series of twenty concerts during the winter months, 
to take place in the Colonial ball room of the St. Francis 
Hotel on Monday afternoons, These fortnightly concerts 
are to give resident artists and composers an opportunity 
to be heard. Miss Scott has already done much in behalf 
of American artists. 

Mr. and Mas. YeATMAN GrirritH Guests or Honor. 

Mr, and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, who passed through San 
Francisco from Los Angeles en route to Portland, Ore., 
were the guests of honor at Ida G. Scott’s reception and 
tea given in her attractive studio in the Kohler and Chase 
building 

Notes. 


Rose Florence, mezzo soprano soloist and instructress, 
gave an evening of song in her new residence at the Bel- 
vedere. Several of her advanced students gave well selected 


numbers. 

Lawrence Strauss, tenor, sang for the second time this 
year before the Community Art Center at Santa Barbara. 

Jessica Colbert, prominent manager, has announced 
Georgette Le Blanc, who will not only be heard in San 
Francisco, but also in many other California cities. 

Mary Carr Moore's Barcarolle for piano, which has been 
so charmingly recorded by Ashley Pettis, is now issued by 
the Aeolian Company for the Duo Art. rs. Moore, an 
American composer, is a resident of this city. Mr. Pettis 
is also a native Californian and a former resident of San 
Franicisco, 

Gertrude Shenson, an artist pupil of Rose Relda Cailleau, 
gave a farewell song recital in the Italian room of the St. 
Francis Hotel, prior to her leaving for the East and 
Europe, where she will continue her musical ar on 

be , 


LOS ANGELES BOWL PROGRAM 
FEATURES CADMAN NIGHT 


Los Angeles, Cal, August 29.—Last week's program at 
the Bowl was of especial interest. On Tuesday evening 
Eleanor Warren, a local pianist of marked ability, played 
the concerto in D minor by Mozart. Thursday's program 
featured Cadman—the first half of the program was de- 
voted to his compositions. Over 8,000 persons were in the 
audience, proving that Cadman is one prophet who is with 
honor in his own country. Margaret sem Morris sang 


the Song of the Bird Woman, from Shanewis. She is a 


recognized exponent of Cadman songs and was received 
with enthusiasm. Her encores were The Land of the Sky- 
blue Water, and At Dawning. Mr. Cadman received much 
applause and was presented with a laurel wreath by Mrs. 
Carter. Friday night was orchestra night with Sylvain 
Noack, concertmeister, as the soloist. He played the con- 
certo in D minor by Wieniawski, with such mastery that 
he was compelled to give an encore, The usual popular 
Saturday night concert honored MacDowell and was Iowa 
night as well Gertrude Cleophas, pianist, played the Mac- 
Dowell concerto in D minor. 
Nores. 

Summer opera has been given at the Ocean Park Municipal 
Auditorium by the De-Lara Company. 

The Pacific Palisades Chautauqua introduced Cadman and 
a program of his and other songs sung by John Smallman, 
and the Los Angeles Trio, in a worthy program. 

The Zoellners have started a school and report a heavy 
enrollment representing eleven States. They will be unable 











to undertake Eastern concert work, in consequence, but 
will tour the Western coast under the management of Mr. 
Behymer. 

The First Presbyterian Church has resumed its summer 
organ concerts which are proving popular. 

Olga Steeb is motoring north for a rest among the big 
trees and will return to open her new piano school Septem- 
ber 

Hortense Jones is expected home shortly after her suc- 
cessful summer with the De Feo Opera Company at Balti- 
more. She also appeared at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn. BL. Fi, 


Ernesto Berimen a Busy Artist 


Ernesto Bertimen has had a very strenuous summer, 
teaching a large class of pupils at the La Forge-Berimen 
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studios and preparing, new progreme for the coming season. 
Mr. Berdmen’s playing will broadcasted from oe 
WJZ (Aeolian Hall), on the evening of September 1 
when he will present a program of classical and modern 
compositions. 

Two Southern tours will be arranged for the young 
pianist, and he will also appear in New England in recitals 
of his own, as well as in Point recitals with Walter Mills, 
baritone. Mr. Beramen will pad in Boston in Jordan Hall 
in January, and in February New Yorkers will hear him at 
Aeolian Hall. 





Tenor Saves Drowning School Teacher 


American friends of Ralph Thomas, the young lyric tenor, 
at present in Milan, will doubtless be interested to hear that 
he recently acted the role of hero in a thrilling rescue at the 
Lido, near Venice. Among the bathers at that well known 
and beautiful beach on August 8, was Helen L. King, a New 
York school teacher, who is making a tour of Italy.. Miss 
King, not an expert swimmer, ventured beyond the lines, 
and when she found herself unexpectedly out of her depth, 
became panic stricken and went down. Several people were 
near but did not notice her peril. Mr. Thomas, however, who 
was some distance away, swam to her and managed to reach 
her as she sank for the second time. In her fright she 
clutched him about the neck and made it most difficult for 
him to bring her to shore; but as he is unusually expert in 
the water, he managed to do so. When brought to the beach 
she fainted and had to be attended by the physician con- 
nected with the baths, but was found to be calaring from 
nothing more serious than nervous shock. 

“I do not know,” Miss King said afterwards, “what made 
me lose my head and act so silly; but I do know that I 
should have drowned if Mr. Thomas had not been so prompt 
and so skillful. If he can sing as well as he can swim, there 
is no doubt of his ultimate success.’ 

Ralph Thomas has sung with success in concert work both 
in America and in Europe. He came to Milan over a year 
ago to devote himself to the serious study of opera. He re- 
cently made his debut in La Traviata, and was well received 
by his Italian audience. 


Tri-City Symphony Limits Activities 

The Tri-City Symphony Orchestra has decided to limit 
their activities for the 1923-24 season to Sunday concerts. 
Under this arrangement, concerts will alternate between the 
three cities of ‘Davenport, Iowa, Rock Island, IIL, and 
Moline, Ill. 

Devore N. Simonson of Rock Island was elected presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors. for the coming year. The 
other officers elected at this time were: vice presidents, 
Frank Throop, of Davenport, Charles Rosenfield, of Rock 
Island, and Mrs. Harry Ainsworth, of Moline; secretary, 
Julius Schmidt, of Davenport; treasurer, E. K. Putnam, of 
Davenport. 

At the annual meeting of the board which was held re- 
cently the reports of the various committees showed that the 
affairs of the association were in excellent condition. The 
new board consists of eighteen members. Devore Simon- 
son, Robert Wagner and Charles Rosenfield of Rock Is- 
land and Norma Wiese, of Davenport, and Mrs. C. E. 
White, of Moline, were reelected. The new members 
chosen were: D. D. Dewey, Hilda Matthey, Mrs. Oscar 
Becker, Grace Schellenberger, Rabbi J. L. Baron, Mrs. 
A. H. Bierkamp, Mrs. Martin Silberstein and E. J. Shurtz, 
of Davenport; Katherine Gest, Arvid Samuelsen and John 
H. Hauberg, of Rock Island, and William Butterworth and 
Mrs. A. G. Abrahams, of Moline. 


Mme. Calve to Sing in New Orleans ~ 
It is announced by J. Eugene Pearce of New Orleans, La., 
that Emma Calve will sing in his concert course in that 
city on December 16, at the Jerusalem Temple. 
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Stojowski to Open Master School 


Sigismond Stojowski in the fall will open a Master School 
of Piano Playing at 150 West Seventy-sixth street, New 
York, and will have associated with him several assistant 
teachers. Classes will begin on October 1, the last week in 
September being devoted to examinations for admission. Mr. 
Stojowski will personally conduct all examinations. 

Classes in theory, both elementary and advanced, as well 
as lectures on subjects related to history and aesthetics will 
be included in the school’s program. Students of composi- 
tion will be accepted by Mr. Stojowski regardless of whether 
or not they study piano at the school. 

Arthur esser, pianist and composer, who has toured 
with such artists as Maud Powell, Mme. Schumann Heink 
and Mischa Elman, will assist in, the theory department as 
well as in piano instruction. Elsie Conrad-Korzeniowska 
has been associated for many years with Mr, Stojowski as 
an assistant, and she will be particularly in charge of stu- 
dents needing technical preparation for the Stojowski classes. 
Alexander Brachocki, winner of the Isaac N. Seligman 
prize for musical composition at the Institute of Musical 
Art, and Dr, Raczynski, of the Conservatory of Torun, 
Poland, will complete the faculty. 

Mr. Stojowsky’s many years of experience have led him 
to recognize the invaluable advantage of combining private 
and individual instruction with class-work. He states that 
in the private lessons individual needs will be taken care 





SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 


of and all the technical problems approached and solved. 
In the critical classes topics of general interest, of aesthetic 
and historical value and import will be considered. The 
repertory, as far as possible historically arranged, will thus 
be iluminated from a new angle and passed through the fire 
of semi-public performance and discussion. 

“In consequence,” said Mr. Stojowski, “the critical or 
repertory classes will be made a feature of the school, obliga- 
tory for professional students and open both to players and 
listeners. The pupils who will have proven themselves ready 
in the classroom will be selected to partake in the monthly 
thusicales which will be given at the studios during the 
season. In addition to the students’ recitals, some artists’ 
recitals will be arranged, free of charge, for the exclusive 
benefit of the pupils. By special arrangement with the 
American Orchestral Society an opportunity of rehearsing 
concertos with orchestra will be given students when ready 
for it, and students successful at such rehearsals may be 
chosen as soloists for the concerts of the society.” 

Several guest recitals will be given at the schocl during 
the season, the first one being by Mischa Levitzki, a Sto- 
jowski artist. 


Maine Music Festival Artists Announced 

The twenty-seventh season of the Maine Music Festivals 
promises to be an unusually fine one, with William R. 
Chapman again director-in-chief. The Bangor dates are 
October 4, 5 and 6; Portland dates are October 8, 9 and 10. 
The opening night the concert is to be given by Sigrid 
Onegin, contralto, of the Metropolitan Opera; Pat Kelly, 
Scotch tenor, and chorus and orchestra. At the first matinee 
Verdi’s Requiem will be rendered by Clara Gramling, 
soprano; Devora Nadworney, contralto; Pat Kelly, tenor, 
of the San Carlo Opera; Tom Williams, baritone, of the 
San Carlo Opera, and chorus and orchestra. There will 
be an orchestral program on the second night, with Devora 
Nadworney (contralto), and Erwin Nyiregyhazi (pianist), 
as soloists. The second matinee will consist of a popular 
program, with Clara Gramling (soprano) and Tom Williams 
(baritone) as soloists, and chorus and orchestra. Grand 
opera night comes the third night, when Faust will be pre- 
sented with the following cast: Armand Tokatyan, tenor ; 
Giovanni Martino, basso; Tom Williams, baritone; Frances 
Peralta, soprano, and Devora Nadworney, mezzo-soprano. 
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The dancers will be from the Odiorne School in Bangor 
and the Emerson-Mason School in Portland. 

This year, following the Portland dates, there will be a 
festival at Lewiston to open the new Armory. Faust will 
be presented at that time. 


Philadelphia Liked Van Hoogstraten 


Willem van Hoogstraten, the new conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic, who made a genuine public success 
again this year as leader of the Stadium concerts, has just 
conducted by invitation a week at the Fairmount Park Con- 
certs, Philadelphia. The press as well as the public has 
liked his work there as the following extracts from Phila- 
delphia papers show: 

Mr, van Hoogstraten is an excellent conductor in his manner of 
handling the orchestra and sound in his reading of the great work 
on his initial program. His tempi were never excessive and were in 
full accordance with the Beethoven tradition, especially the slow 
movement, which was taken con moto as indicated on the score, and not 
given the aeing, of a sensuous love song affected by so many or- 
cestra leaders. he last movement was taken a little more slowly 
than is usually the case with conductors in this country, but gained 
p woo than lost in sonority and dignity.—Evening Public Ledger, 

ugust 21. 





Willem van Hoogstraten, the young Dutch conductor, began a 
single week’s engagement with emphatic success. : 

r. van Hoogstraten is young and slender, of marked enthusiasm, 
well tempered by sound musicianship and the sincerity that gives 
no hint of mere striving for effect. He is not a “prima donna con- 
ductor,” of luring grace and sylph-like movement—he might even be 
called almost ungainly in some of his movements at times—but the 
absence of the superficial adds to the decisive strength and the keen 
musical intelligence of his sound and sympathetic leadership.—Evening 
Bulletin, August 21. 


Regneas Reopens Studio September 13 


After a most successful summer season at Raymond on 
Lake Sebago, Me., Joseph Regneas, the well known voice 
specialist and coach, will return to New York on September 
13 and immediately resume work. During the past two 
weeks more than nine concerts and song recitals were given 
and included : 

Thursday, August 16—Concert for the benefit of General 
Hospital at North Conway—Jennie Beach, soprano; Gitla 
Erstinn, Mary Potter and Henry Clancy, participating. 
Saturday, August 18—Anita Self, soprano, recital. Sun- 
day, August 19—Henry Clancy, tenor, recital. Tuesday, 


August 21—Charlotte Eva Regneas, pianist, assisted by 
Henry Clancy, tenor. Sunday, August 26—Jennie Beach, 
lyric soprano, recital. Thursday, August 25—Mary Potter, 
contralto, concert benefit of Church. Thursday, September 
6—Alice Boynton, contralto, recital. Saturday, September 
8—Mildred Stark, mezzo contralto, recital. Sunday, Sep- 
tember 9—Gitla Erstinn, coloratura soprano, recital. Tues- 
day, September 11—Concert: Henrietta Flanter, contralto; 
Felicia Geffen, soprano; Anne Lubar, soprano; Elizabeth 
Palinkas, soprano, and Serena Roth, soprano. 

At all of these concerts Blanche Barbot, who has been 
associated with Mr. Regneas for more than twelve years, 
presided at the piano. Mr. Regneas looks forward to the 
coming season with interest and enthusiasm. 


Grand Opera Society Scholarships 
The Grand Opera Society of New York, of which Zilpha 
Barnes Wood is president, offers free scholarships and mem- 
bership for one year, one each to a soprano, contralto, tenor, 
baritone and bass. The contest is in September and applica- 
tions must be made before September 15 at 939 Eighth 
avenue, New York City. 
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“If one permitted oneself the free use of superlatives, adjectives would run riot 
over the available space.”—New York World 


“One of the most remarkable pianistic geniuses of all time.’—-New York Evening 


“Amazing, electrifying—a born virtuoso.”—Boston Post. 

“Like Paderewski and Rachmaninoff rolled into one.”—Kansas City Star. 
“Second to none.”—Syracuse Herald. 

“Evangel of the pianoforte.”—Los Angeles Record, 
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Considering the number of productions which have lately 
had their premiere, last week introduced comparatively few 
new offerings. The Lyceum Theater opened Tuesday eve- 
ning with Little Miss Bluebeard, starring Irene Bordoni; 


presenting the usual Avery Hopwood farce, slightly varied’ 


by Miss Bordoni’s charming voice. Bruce McRae, Eric 
Blore, Eva Leonard-Boyne, Jeannette Sherwin, and William 
Eville are principal supports, 

MAGNOLIA. 

To eat ham and eggs after shooting a man is the acme 
of courage according to Booth Tarkington’s new comedy, 
Magnolia, starring Leo Carrillo, at the Liberty Theater. 
Anyway, the feat so impressed the cowardly young hero that 
he rushed madly forth to engage in a pistol fight with the 
most dangerous blackguard on the Mississippi River—even 
though he could only shoot with a fowling piece. Naturally 
—or rather unnaturally—he was the victor (said battle tak- 
ing place at the conclusion of the second act with another 
act following), which filled him with such self-assurance 
that he in turn became the terror of the Mississippi. After 
seven years of reputation building he returned home. Then 
things began to happen. The bully who insulted him when 
he carried a butterfly net wilted before a flick of his hand- 
kerchief. He made himself generally unpleasant and every- 
body adored him for it. But Lucy loved his gentleness and, 
since Lucy is the heroine, he reverted once more to his 
former self—so the play ends happily. 

Magnolia, despite certain weaknesses, is an enjoyable play. 
The first and third acts—particularly the latter which drags 
to interminable length—are interesting but by no means 
creative of any particular enthusiasm, The second act is a 
sensation, It places Magnolia among the first plays of the 
season. 

Leo Carrillo, as the gentle Tom and later the notorious 
Colonel Blake, offers an excellent bit of character portrayal. 
Martha Bryan Allen, as Lucy, wins the audience from the 
first moment of her appearance. Phyllis Schuyler, Eliza- 
beth Patterson, John Harrington, and Malcolm Williams 
(as the amusing General Orlando Jackson), are splendid in 
their roles, while particular mention must be made of Ethel 
Wilson who is more than fascinating in the part of Mexico, 
the quadroon hostess of Jackson's gambling den. 

Notes 

Zeno, a mystery play by Joseph F. Rinn recently opened, 
is attracting large crowds to the Forty-eighth Street Theater. 
It is said to be full of the thrills that popularized The Thir- 
teenth Chair and The Bat. William B, Mack, Helen Gill, 
Hugh O'Connell, William Shelley, and many others make 
up the cast. 

The Whole Town’s Talking, a comedy written by John 
Emerson and Anita Loos, starring Grant Mitchell, opened 
on Wednesday night at the Bijou Theater. 

Thursday night launched a pirate play in the 
The Jolly Roger, at the National Theater. Pedro de 
is the star, 

Having run twenty-four weeks at the Criterion Theater 
and, at the same time, in Boston, Hollywood, and Chicago, 
The Covered Wagon began an overseas engagement in Lon- 
don on Sunday last. 

It is announced that Bartlett Simmons, tenor, and Jimmie 
Hughes have been added to the cast of Artists and Models 
at the Schubert Theater. 

Ashes of Vengeance, Norma Talmadge’s new film vehicle, 
played its last week at the Apollo after a successful run, 

Lenore Ulric will again play Kiki this coming season, 
touring the principal cities of the United States. She has 
fast completed a film version of her former stage success, 

iger Rose. 

Marcus Loew sailed from England on the Leviathan on 


A NOTABLE RECORD of 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


Graduates of Columbia School of Music are Music Super- 
visors in 264 cities—in 38 states. This unique record speaks 
eloquently for the broad, intensive, personal instruction and 
guidence offered here. 

CURRICULUM 

includes Piano, Voice, Violin, Violoncello, Theory and Com- 
position, Orchestra, Norma! Training, Dramatic Expression, 
Public Schoo] Music, History of Music, and Correlated Arts, 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition, Eurhythmics, 
Psychology and History of Education and College English. 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPTEMBER 10 

Columbia's method is far more than “music lessons,"’ Every 
student (whether a candidate for a degree or not) has these 
11 free advantages: History of Music, Correlated Arts, Orches- 
tra Training. Stage Deportment, Children's Class Work, 
Interpretation and Chorus Singing Class; also personal ex- 
pertenee in Public Recitals, Appearances, Concerts, and mem- 
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vership in Chicago Civie Orchestra, 

NATIONALLY FAMED FACULTY 

pe A is recognized throughout the musical world, not only 
as artists of first rank but also as educators of ability. 


25 FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 

To quatified students, otherwise unable to study, 25 Free Schol- 
arships are offered. Send for application form before Septem- 
ber 4. Fifty Partial Scholarships. 

GRADUATES IN DEMAND 

Our Service Bureau is constantly being asked to fill desirable 
vacancies in all types of musical work, This employment 


service is free to all students. Registered, supervised 
Dormitory for women, 
10 BRANCH SCHOOLS 
Located in Chicago suburbs, offering equal advantages. 


Students may enter any time. 

CATALOG FREE 

Explains every detail of instruction fully. Write to-day for 
your copy. o obligation. Address the Asst. Dean. 


COLUMBIA 
School of Music 
CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 
509 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
23 Years of Musical Leadership 





Tuesday of last week. It is believed that he shortened his 
trip to participate in the opening ceremonies of the Boro 
Park Theater, : : 

Brook ended its short run at the Greenwich Village Thea- 
ter last Saturay night. It is promised, however, that the 
play in a revised form will appear later in an uptown 
theater. 

Tue Rivout. 


The art world was well represented in the Rivoli Pictorial 
last week, First of all there were some interesting pictures 
of Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn, and their pupils, taken at 
Peterboro, N. H., where the well-known dancers are hold- 
ing summer classes. To show how several of the steps were 
done the dancers were also photographed with the slow mov- 
ing camera. Efrem Zimbalist was shown in the Pictorial 
with his recently acquired Titian Strad, for which he is said 
to have paid $33,000. : 

Von Suppe’s Pique Dame was the overture at this thea- 
ter last week and, at the performance the writer attended 
on Monday evening, it was played especially well. Miriam 
Lax, soprano, and Adrian de Silva, tenor, were heard in an- 
other Symphonized Home Tune, Happy Days. Priere Hin- 
doue was a most effective number enlisting the services of 
dancers and a soprano. An Out-of-the-Inkwell Dance was 
done by Senia Gluck, who gave an excellent representation 
of Max Fleischer’s clown. This number was made doubly 
effective by following it with a Fleischer Inkwell cartoon, 

Pola Negri, in The Cheat, drew capacity audiences. Miss 
Negri unquestionably is a fine actress, but as we have many 
American actresses just as good and some, superior, it is 
hard to understand why such a fuss should be made over her. 
Undoubtedly just another example of the glamor which, to 
some Americans, surrounds anything and everything for- 
eign. 

Tue Capito. 

The bill last week was especially entertaining; the music 
was well selected and rendered (the Capitol’s Orchestra is 
getting better and better each day, besides being established 
as one of the finest in New York), and the feature picture, 
Where the North Begins, with the famous police dog, Rin- 
Tin-Tin, is a decided hit. The four-footed star does some 
wonderful things and the audience waxed so enthusiastic 
over him that one could not help but conclude that he has 
more real ability than some of the big stars now before the 
public. It is a beautiful picture and should have much suc- 
cess! There were, as added attractions, A Study in Land 
and Seascapes, The Great Explorer, and the Capitol Mag- 
azine. The orchestra, under Rapee, was heard in the over- 
ture from Mignon Grog f and selections from Mlle. 
Modiste (Victor Herbert), while the ballet divertissements 
—all request numbers, according to the program, included 
the Scarf Dance (Chaminade), 4 Doris Niles, Ruth Mat- 
Icok, and Blanche O’Donohue; The Glow Worm (Lincke), 
by Mlle. Gambarelli and Nola; a charming silhouette 
(Arndt), by Doris Niles, Lena Belis, and Jacques Cartier. 
Several of the artists, who broadcast from the Capitol 
Theater every Sunday evening, were presented in varied 
selections. Florence Mulholland and the ensemble sang 
Swanee River; Douglas Stanbury and male chorus gave 
Sanderson’s Captain Mack; the quintet from Bizet’s Carmen 
was rendered by The Liebling Quintet—Fredonia Frazer, 
Thomas Ryan, Elinor Marlo, Evangeline Funk, and Luigi 
Delle Molle; William Robyn had to repeat the chorus 
of Dear Old Pal O’Mine, and Elsa Stralia sang Love's 
a Merchant and Ernani, Ernani, Involami, from Ernani 
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World’s Largest Bw lay at Sist St. 

remost Subway to Door” 

“Motion Ple- CAP ITOL EDW. BOWES, 
ture Palace Mng. Dir. 


Beginning Sunday, September 9 


PRESENTING A PROGRAM 
OF SUPER ENTERTAINMENT 


CONSISTING OF 


DE LUXE PHOTOPLAYS 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


Erxno Rarez Conpuctine 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS—SOLOISTS 











Greater Movie Season 
Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI BROADWAY a: 49th ST. 
Jesse L. Lasky presents 
A JAMES CRUZE Production 


“RUGGLES OF RED GAP” 
With Edward Horton, Ernest Torrence, Lois Wilson, 
Fritzi Ridgeway, Louis Dresser and Charles Ogle. 
Adapted by Tom Geraghty from the novel by Harry Leon Wilson. 
A Paramount Picture. 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO sRoapway ao: 42d ST. 
; Warner Brothers by arrangement with 
DAVID BELASCO present 
GOLD DIGGERS” 
with HOPE HAMPTON and a notable cast including 
Windham Standing and Louise Fazenda. 
Directed by Harry Beaumont, From the play by Avery Hopwood. 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 

















(Verdi). All were cordially received by the responsive 
audience. 


Tue RIALtTo. 


For one who gets thrills out of the “Wild West” type 
of picture in which practically everyone is killed off but 
the hero and heroine, the feature Lasky picture at the 
Rialto last week. To the Last Man, was a real thriller. 
However, even excitement can become monotonous and 
the constant shooting and fightimg became rather ridic- 
ulous, especially when the fighting was not always well 
done. In the last scene, when the “villain” discovers the 
hiding place of the girl’s lover by means of blood on the 
ladder rungs, he evidently takes his cue from the Girl 
of the Golden West. This was one of “Zane Grey’s 
stories and its saving grace was an occasional really beau- 
tiful mountain scene. Lois Wilson and Richard Dix 
played the leads. The Modern Wizard was shown again, 
recalling the astonishing progress of motion pictures since 
their beginning not so long ago. Felix in Hollywood 
brought many genuine laughs, and in this cartoon comedy 
of Pat Sullivan’s were some good cartoons of well-known 
“movie” people. 

The musical part of the program included a solo by 
Frederic Baer, a baritone of resonant voice, good diction, 
and pleasing style of singing, and Mary Fabian, soprano, 
who pleased with her high, clear voice. The overture 
was rl Goldmark’s Sakuntala and was followed by 
Riesenfeld’s classical jazz, always an enjoyable feature. 

| ge. 2 








ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Atlanta, Ga., August 15.—The vote of the House of 
Representatives of the State of Georgia to include a tax of 
$2,500 on grand opera in the new general tax act, came as 
a distinct surprise to music-lovers not only in Georgia, but 
throughout the South. This tax, enacted two years ago, 
has been under fire since the first and members of the 
Music Festival Association, which organization has brought 
Atlanta’s much cherished social and cultural annual event— 
one week of Metropolitan Grand Opera—have already begun 
a determined fight to have the tax struck out. 

Chas. E. Barber’s orchestra presented the regular Sunday 
afternoon concert at Piedmont Park, one of the finest 
numbers being a selection from Lohengrin. 

Atlanta %has two musical prodigies who have won quite 
a reputation this summer. One is Elizabeth Morgan, six 
years old, who plays both violin and piano in a remarkable 
manner. The other is six-year-old Albert Rooker, son of 
Mr, and Mrs. John Rooker, who is already an excellent 
violinist. HLA. B. 

Augusta, Ga., August 20.—Something new here will be 
undertaken this fall, when Mrs, L. Scott, one of 
Augusta’s leading sopranos, opens classes in voice training 
for teachers in the public schools, Mrs. Scott has just 
returned from the summer music school conducted. by Prof. 
and Mrs. Granberry, of New York, under the auspices of 
the University of Georgia. 

Signora de Fabritiis, a former teacher in the Boston 
Conservatory, who now conducts a fall and spring school of 
music in Augusta, has just returned from a_ successful 
summer in Athens, Ga., where she taught in the University 
summer music school. She will open her fall term here in 
October. 

The handsome colonial home of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Penn White was thrown open August 16, for a musicale-tea 
given for the benefit of the United Daughters of the Con- 
ederacy, Robert Irvin, pianist, who is visiting his family 
neem seevet brilliantly in his duet with Mrs. James Anderson, 
and also in his’ solo, Ber: by Max Reger. Vocal solos 
were rendered’ by Mrs. W. L. Scott, Mrs. Seymour Sylvester, 
and Mr. Servestas, baritone. One of the most charming 
numbers on the program was the rendition of Mendlessohn’s 
violin concerto: in minor by Beulah Boutersee, accom- 
panied by her sister, Grace Boutersee. 

At the closing recital this summer by Minnie Hilton’s 
pupils a fine program was well r ‘ 

Another successful closing piano recital was given by 


Katherine McKellar, a graduate of the Southern School of 
Music, assisted by Eunice Chapman. 

Mrs. M. M. MacFerrin has been elected chairman of the 
music division of the Augusta Woman’s Club. Many con- 
certs will be given during the season. c. A. B. 

Chicago, IllL—(See letter on another page). 

Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page). 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 

Montgomery, Ala., August 27.—The Auxiliary of the 
American Legion presented Christine and Ruth McCann, 
violinist and pianist, in a splendidly balanced program at 
the City Auditorium. 

Bessie Reese, violinist, and Mrs. Bruce Kennedy, pianist, 
have appeared before several of the Civic Clubs recently. 

Florence Peebles, who has been studying under Mme. 
Valeri in New York and Chicago, is spending her vacation 
at home. 

Sibyl McDonald, of Wetumpka, Ala., was the soloist at 
the South Side Baptist Church on August 26. Inez Collins 
at the piano. 

Mrs. Earle Elm Cobb, of this city, has been engaged as 
teacher of voice and expression in the Dothan High School. 
Mrs. Cobb was directress of the Junior Choral Club of 
Montgomery and has been successful. 

Annie Moore presented her piano class in an interesting 
recital in the Baracca room of the First Baptist Church. 

Mrs. E. W. Wadsworth presented her piano students in a 
recital at her home. 

Juliette Burke won the scholarship offered by the summer 
school of Andalusia. She is a talented young violinist. 

Mary Frances O’Connell was the winner in the Julliard 
Scholarship contest held in New York, and will be under 
the instruction of Estelle Liebling during the next two years. 

Christine McCann has returned to Chicago where she 
will continue her study under M. Sevcik. She was recently 
chosen as concert mistress of the Joliet Orchestra. 

Isabel Norwood is spending the summer at home, She 
has been studying in New York under Anne Stevenson and 
Arthur Kraft, and coaching under Frank La Forge. 


. P. M. 
Montevallo, Ala., August 28.—The Alabama Technical 
Institute and College for Women is looking forward to the 
most successful year in its history. The already large and 
competent faculty has been enlarged by a teacher of violin, 
one of voice, and one of Public School music. Almost all 
of the faculty have been spending their summer in study 
with some master teacher in the big centers. A course con- 
cluding in a Bachelor of Music is ‘being offered next year. 

G. L.. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page). — 
San Francisco, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 
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A Sargasso Sea 
By Anil Deer 

Tradition has proved a veritable Sargasso Sea to many 
an artist whose ship of art has wrecked and tangled 
beyond extrication in the rank weeds of “they did it so.” 
Do not misunderstand, do not infer by this, that to prove 
— one must shatter all musical conventions and ideals ; 
rather learn to add to these, creating something new per- 
petually. Sarah Bernhardt was said to have re-created every 
part she ever acted, disdaining to do as any other had done 
previously; thereby proving her artistic breadth. 

The tragedy is that much which is now tradition came to 
pass as the result of mistakes, or the easiest way of eluding 
a difficulty, ofttimes the aftermath of incompetency. Think 
of worshipping such for generations! Yet, many tradition 
lovers are so firm in their admiration that they will un- 
Ss condemn any artist who dares deviate one iota 

rom the set path. 

Recently I overheard a musician of note voice an adverse 
opinion of a well known concert pianist because in render- 
ing Beethoven the artist instilled his own interpretation, yet 
the artist’s Beethoven interpretation, like himself, is world 
renowned, When he plays it he plays on your heart strings 
simultaneously; the melody extracted depends on your re- 
action, this, in turn, depending on your own attributes of 
mind and soul. 

Up to the time of Chopin no pianist dared use the thumb 
on the black keys in a running sage, but Chopin, being 
Chopin, shattered that tradition, for good and all. Remem- 
ber, it is not the American public who insists on tradition 
being observed; too wise for that, they prefer one to show 
thought, that one thinks individually, not sing or play as 
if one were a living mograph record of all Bes had 
gone before. To slavishly follow tradition is to destroy 
sincerity. 

Therefore, artists of today, be not afraid to sail on a 
voyage of exploration, on hitherto uncharted seas; you 
may be so fortunate as to discover a new and unknown 
land, the beauties of which will fully repay the hardships 
undergone in the course of discovery. 


Rubinstein Club Announcements 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs, William Rogers Chapman, 
president, has issued a prospectus for the coming season 
which contains interesting announcements. Some of the 
artists already booked and others under negotiation are Sigrid 
Onegin, Frances Peralta, Devora Nadworney, Suzanne 
Keener, Rozsi Varady, Beniamino Gigli, Armand Tokatyan, 
Giovanni Martins, Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Patrick Kelley, and 
Thomas Williams. The season opens November 13, with 
Gigli in song recital, The calendar for the year includes 
three evening concerts in the grand ballroom, with danc- 
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ing after; three artists’ recitals in the ballroom on Tues- 
day afternoons; three afternoon musicales in the Astor Gal- 
lery; four assembly dances in the Astor Gallery or the 
roof garden; President’s Day, Sage J afternoon, January 
8, and a choral concert, New Year’s Eve supper and dance, 
and the twenty-first annual white breakfast on May 10. 
All these are to be held, as usual, at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Mrs. Lash in Ohio 


The following communication was received from Esther 
Lash this week, who has been touring Ohio: “Touring 





ESTHER LASH 


with many “ears” at her command, 


beautiful Ohio in a dependable auto,” writes Esther Lash; 
“with all the country scenes and odors of summer about 
one, with thrilling hills, curving highways and bumpy de- 
tours to lend zest, is not a bad way to spend a vacation. 
We visited some forty cities, introducing the new Ohio 
song Mr. Lash has just published. It was well received 
by all the retailers and the band and orchestra leaders wel- 
comed it with the ‘glad hand.’ The boys’ band of Fostoria, 
which won the prize in Chicago recently, will feature it 
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on their daily program at the State Fair at Columbus, 
August 27 to September 1, when I am to sing it each day 
in the Coliseum. 

“It was altogether a unique, pleasurable and profitable 
vacation. We had our pictures taken by the old oaken 
bucket that hung in the well, by the mossy picket fence 
on the old farm, on the wheat shocks and ‘mid the greenest 
and tallest corn I ever saw. The farms looked wonder- 
fully prosperous, but the farmers say they ‘can’t get no 
price on cattle nor sell their wool, and ‘aint hardly worth 
while to thresh the wheat.’ Of course, we peeped through 
the greenery about John D.’s home in Cleveland and drove 
past the late President Harding’s home in Marion, with 
its guard of soldiers in attendance.” 


Des Moines to Hear Elijah with Middleton 


One of the outstanding events of the coming concert 
season in Des Moines, la. will be the presentation of 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, by a chorus of 300 voices and an 
orchestra of fifty, under the direction of Raymond Carr 
of Des Moines University, in the new Hoyt Sherman audi- 
torium. Arthur Middleton, the favorite baritone and 
a great interpreter of the Elijah title role, has been engaged 
sor. the event. The chorus will be organized early in the 
all. 


Zilpha Barnes Wood Offers Scholarship 


Zilpha Barnes Wood, president of the Grand Opera So 
ciety of New York, offers one free scholarship in voice 
at the Zilpha Barnes Wood School of Singing.’ It will be 
awarded by competition and applications may be made 
Thursday evening at 939 Eighth avenue. 





Herma Menth Loses Press Slipping Book 


While on her recent tour to the Coast, Herma Menth, 
the pianist, lost the book in which she had pasted all the 
press notices which she had received in the past four years. 
She has offered a reward for the return of the book. 


Conrad Forsberg to Begin Season Early 


On September 10, Conrad Forsberg, the pianist and 
organist, will leave for the Middle West for a joint recital 
tour with Lillian Gustafson, soprano, opening in. Youngs- 
town, O., on 12th. 


Grafman Featuring Mana-Zucca Compositions 

Vladimir Grafman, the Russian violinist, will feature a 
number of Mana-Zucca’s compositions this coming season. 
He will play her ballad and caprice, Budjely, and Novelette. 
These three numbers are very grateful and unusually ef- 
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(From the “Conservatoire de Paris”) 
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VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
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PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 34 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ON W. WHITNEY 


VOICE TEACHER 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, David Mannes School, 157 E. 74th St., 0.7. 
Other days, 1406 H Sireet, Washington, 0. C 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 
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Personal Representative: 





St. James Church, 





22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
—To Visitors to England— 


MR. MURRI MONCRIEFF 


Diploma Canto, Conservatorio Napoli 
Voice Consultant 
Production and Training for Opera. Vocal Troubles 
in Singing or Speaking, Hoarseness, etc., removed 


5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square 
London, W. 1. Telephone Mayfair 4030 
ELIZABETH 


Soprano K I N G 


Clubs — Musicales — Recitals 


t.: Standard Book Office 
17 East 400 ge, Wee ore re, 7198 Vanderbilt 
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GORDON CAMPBEL L PN PUPILS ACCEPTED Concerts | $30 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL | consouipATed THEATRICAL COSTUME CO., ic 
JOHN HEIMEL Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer FORMERLY A. BASSI ; 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 


Studio: 151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


LEON SAMETINI 
For dates address 


Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 


Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


SOPRANO 
Voice Culture—Repertoire 
166 West 58th Street New York City 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Composer and Teacher 


Wadsworth Avenue New York 
ex Phone 3136 Wadsworth 
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KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL BALL CHICAGO, ILI. 
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Residence Studio: 631 Stratiord Piace Chicage, Ill, 





HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Annual Summer Master Classes for 








Lillian Croxton 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals 














BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


READ ‘ 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI"’ 
By J. H. DUVAL 





314 WEST 44th STREET 
New York City 
BEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF OPERA, 
DRA . MUSICAL SHOW 
THEATRICAL AND VAUDEVILLE COSTUMES 
COSTUMERS FOR MASQUERADE AND BALLS 
Prices reasonable 


FRANCES MOSKOWITZ 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD 
224 West 122d St., New York City. 
Telephone: Morningside 5533. 


BEULAH ROSINE 
Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Il. 


MARY WILDERMANN 


New York, care of Michel Sciapiro, 189 Claremont 
Avenue. Resident Studio: St. George, 8. L, 30 
Nicholas Street. rite for appointment. 


=e 2S MME. CAROLINE 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
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« MEW YORK STUDIO REOPENS |N OCTOBER 17 Bast 42nd Street, $2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers Studio: 50 West 87th Street New York 
319 West 95th St. Tel. Riverside 4650 New York City Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City Tei.: Columbus 1405 
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iri ar next ITY if they will apply to “M. A. K.,” care poser, Coaching, Teaching or Practice. and Friday afternoons reasonably. Also 
os lag War on ublic_in of Musscat Coustes, 437 Fifth Avenue, Quiet. Service. Apartment 1-C, 131 would, consider sharing with person in 
Carnegie Hall, Aeolian Hall, Town Hall New York. Riverside Drive (at 85th Street), New New York part of the week. Address 
or in oon of the smaller theaters, will re- : York. Telephone Schuyler 5676 after “D. T. N.” care of Musicat Courier, 


ceive the benefit cf expert management by 
a nationally recognized concert bureau 
GUARANTEEIN REAL PUBLIC- 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


CLUSIVE APARTMENTS and studios with a dignified 
fay atmosphere, Single, two and three-room suites. Re- 
liable hall and telephone service. $420 to $1,200 per 
Room leases. 

Studios with Ste mar grand pianos for part time reser- 
vation at an hourly rate. 

age ag will he 
where breakfast, luncheon and dinner will be 
tray service will be instituted. 


MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


37-39-41 W. 9th St. 125 E. 37th St 
Wade e908 Stuyvesant 1321 Mur. Hill 0991 





on the premises at 13 
dining room of superior excellence 
served. A 





MISS FAWCETT’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR OLDER GIRLS—In the best resi- 
dential part of New York City. A quiet, 
refined, intellectual atmosphere. Oppor- 
tunity for special study in or outside the 
school. Music, French, Literature, His- 
tory and History of Art. Practice rooms 
available. Living quarters in school avail- 
able August*15. 57 East 73rd Street, New 





York City. 
FOR RENT—Studio, part time. Beautiful, 
large, light room, four windows. (Recep- 


Steinway grand, 
Ideal for Com- 


tion room if desired.) 
unusual tone and quality. 





6 P. M., or write. 


FOR RENT—Metropolitan Opera House 
Studio, undergoing renovation, for rent 
four days per week from September 15. 
Communicate with “M. W. F.” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 








LADY WITH THREE-ROOM STUDIO 
APARTMENT, Steinway Grand, near 
Plaza Hotel, 59th Street, New York City, 
will share. with music student or teacher 
who is out on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, 2 till 6 P. M. Or 
will rent use of studio Monday, Thursday 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








A Phono -_ Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work | He @ 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
Kor particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Trabilsee Pupils Winning Successes 

Almost weekly there are singers engaged for Broadway 
productions from the Trabilsee studio, and Mr, Trabilsee is 
always in touch with a large number of theatrical agents 
in search of good voices. Due to the large number of pupils 
who desire coaching and instruction in preparation for the 
fall season Mr. Trabilsee was obliged to teach throughout 
the summer. All of the Trabilsee artist pupils who are 
engaged on Broadway continue coaching with him to help 
themselves in their climb up the ladder of success. 

At present there is a large demand for good voices, great- 
er than ever before. Thousands are wanted in New York 
City for church, concert, oratorio, light opera, musical 
comedy, etc. and Mr, Trabilsee believes that if a pupil 
wishes to become an operatic artist he can achieve his goal 
more quickly if he sings in various small companies than 
if he went directly to the opera from a studio. 

Mme. Raffetta, formerly of the Chicago Opera, at pres- 
ent concertizing in the various capitals of Europe, wrote to 
Mr. Trabilsee, her teacher, telling of the success she is 
achieving abroad. After a rest of about a month Mme. Raf- 
fetta will sail for America, arriving about October 1, when 
she will again study with Mr, Trabilsee exclusively. 

Another Trabilsee artist pupil, Cynthia Lovelace, recently 
appeared in concert at Columbus, O, The critics of the 
various dailies were unanimous in their praise of the tone 
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quality and technic of Miss Lovelace, and her concert was 
so successful that she has been engaged for a return concert. 

Jack Bauer, tenor, assisted by Alice Farrell, violinist, and 
Wallace Williams, dramatic reader, gave a concert on the 
roof of the Palm Garden on Riverside Drive, Saturday, 
August 11. Mr. Bauer was well received by the large 
audience and his rendition of Victor Herbert’s A Kiss in 
the Dark was so well received that he was compelled to 
respond with several encores. Mr. Bauer has been under 
contract with the Olympic Phonograph Company and has 
decided to offer A Kiss in the Dark as his latest record. Mr. 
Bauer is a leading tenor with the Blossom Time company, 
and is studying with Mr. Trabilsee for grand opera. 


Smith College to Have New Music Building 


The music department at Smith College has grown to 
such proportions that a new building has been found necessary 
and work now has been begun on it. The building as 
planned consists of three parts: an auditorium for chamber 
music, lectures, and rehearsals, seating about 800; a prac- 
tice wing with thirty-six rooms, with windows to the 
south, so that the sound will not disturb the lecture rooms ; 
and a section between for twelve teaching rooms, offices, 
library, score room, club room, etc. In the planning of 
the structure, the architects are availing themselves of the 
most recent results of acoustical study and experience, and 
it is anticipated that the building will be as satisfactory to 
use as it promises to be beautiful to look at. 


Ridgely’s 69th Regiment Band Leaves Peekskill 


Ridgely, bandmaster of the famor, 69th Regiment, has 
returned from camp at Peekskill. His Yorkville Concerts 
(East 86th Street, New York City) have created a band 
following who look forward regularly to Thursday nights. 
If proper support can be arranged, the management will 
continue the concerts as long as the weather will permit. 
Their next important booking is the North Westchester 
Horse Show at Mt. Kisco, September 8. 


Bruno Huhn Resumes Teaching in New York 


Bruno Huhn has returned from a trip to the Coast and 
resumed teaching in New York. His trip took him from 
New York to Chicago, then to Los Angeles, Pasadena 
(where he did some teaching), San Francisco, Seattle, Port- 
land and Vancouver. Returning eastward, he made stop- 
overs at Banff, Lake Louise, Minneapolis and Duluth; then 
took the boat to Buffalo, and finally arrived in New York 
to take up his work for the winter. Mr. Huhn spent some 
time in Hollywood, and while there met many of the famous 
motion picture stars and directors. 


Burlington Correspondent Visits Office 


J. H. Worman, the Musicat Courter’s correspondent 
from Burlington, Vt., was a recent visitor to this office 
while in the city signing up talent for the concert course 
which he manages in Burlington, Montpelier, and Rutland. 
Among the artists he has already contracted with are Frieda 
Hempel, in her Jenny Lind recital; Geraldine Farrar, Anna 
Case, Harold Bauer, and Rafaelo Diaz. 
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Goodson Sacrifices American Dates for Tour 
Booked in Europe 


Katharine Goodson will sail from Southampton Septem- 
ber 12 on the Majestic, and on arrival will spend a few 
days in New York before going to Pittsfield, where she 
will make her first appearance at two of the concerts of 
the Berkshire Festival, playing in the Brahms Quintet, 
and the Mozart Trio in E flat. Miss Goodson has been 
obliged to decline several dates in America after Christ- 
mas, among these being the symphony concerts in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul in January, as she has a long tour 
ay for her in England and Scotland in the early months 
of 1924. 

The complete tour will number some forty dates, and 
the towns already booked for her on her return to England 
include the following: 

January 16, Middleboro; 19, Southampton, 25, Newport; 
26, Reading; 29, Glas; ; February 4, Grimsby, 5, Birm- 
ingham; 6, Preston; 9, Liverpool; 14, Dundee; 15, Glas- 
gow; 16, Edinburgh; 19, Huddersfield; 20, Halifax; 21, 
Hanley; 23, Derby; 28, Cheltenham; March 1, Torquay; 
3, Exeter; 13, Sunderland; 28 Eastbourne. 


Press of Rome Acclaims Dueheana Pupil 


On June 21 last Zabella Aram, one of the artist pupils 
of Mme. Gertrude Dueheana, of Boston, made her debut 
at the National Theater, in Rome, as Rosina in the Barber 
of Seville. Her success on that occasion, as indicated by 
the following notices from the Italian press, reflects great 
credit on Mme. Dueheana: 

“We are happy to publish the judgment of the Roman press, re- 
ferring to the  Sppescence of Zabella Aram, coloratura soprano, in 
the Barbiere di Siviglia at the National Theater, Thursday evening, 
June 21. She sang in the Italian language beautifully with refined 
and artistic elegance. Her voice is very smooth, sweet and s mpa- 
thetic which appealed to the public who applauded her vigorously.”— 
La Maschera. 





“Zabella Aram as Rosina in the Barbiere di Siviglia last evening 
was greatly applauded for her golden voice and her distinct recita- 
tivo.”—I1 Giornale, 





, “Last evening was a great success of the Barbiere di Siviglia with 
Zabella Aram as Rosina. She has a voice of great sweetness and agile, 
an exquisite sentiment in her interpretation of Rosina appealed to her 
audience. She showed herself to be an artist of distinction after the 
lesson scene, singing the aria from the opera Lakme. She was ac- 
claimed.”—Il Messaggero. 


Milan Lusk Honored by Prof. Sevcik 


Milan Lusk, the popular young Bohemian violinist, was 
the recipient of a splendid endorsement from his former 
teacher, Prof. Otakar Sevcik. Prior to his departure from 
Chicago on September 1, the great master appointed Milan 
Lusk his authorized assistant in view of the latter’s success, 
both as soloist and teacher. This testimonial is a striking 
tribute to the artistry of the young violinist. 


Schnitzer Creates Furore in Halifax 


Germaine Schnitzer, the eminent pianist, appeared in recital 
last week in Halifax, and according to report created a 
furore. A telegram from the Halifax management states: 
“Schnitzer easily greatest artist heard here in twenty years.” 
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